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THE EXECUTION OF 
MAXIMILIAN. 


Tne full details of the execution 
of MaximILian, Mesta, and Mira- 
won at Queretaro, Mexico, are ev- 
‘ery way corroborative of the news 
‘as at first received, and the event 
loses nothing of the romantic and 
\horrible‘hafttre which attached to it 
‘at first. . We have received, and here- 
‘with present, a picture of the exe- 
‘clition, and views of Queretaro and 
Vera Cruz. 

The execution of Maxim1Lian and 
his Generals was fixed by the Court 
which tried them for June 16, but 
President JUAREZ postponed it until 
June 19, in the hope, it is now as- 
serted, that a protest from the Unit- 
ed States authorities would prevent 
the perpetration of the act which the 
Mexican people were unwisely forc- 
ing him to commit. At 6 o'clock 
on the morning of the latter day the 
victims were informed that their time 
had come; and an hour later they 
stepped forth from the Convent of 
the Capuchinas, in which they had 
been confined, and entered the car- 
riage which was to convey them to 
the Cerro de la Campana. ‘They 
were guarded and escorted by four 
thousand armed men. ‘The place 
selected for the tragedy was within 
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EXECUTION OF MAXIMILIAN, MEJIA, AND MIRAMON, AT QUERETARO, MEXICO, Juxe 19, 1867. 


a short distance of the spot where 
MAXIMILIAN, betrayed by the treach- 
ery of Lopez, surrendered on the 
15th of May. 

MAXIMILIAN alighted from the 
carriage as they reached the spot, 
and, with careless grace, brushing’ 
the dust from his garments, advan 
toward the line of soldiers and in- 
— who were to fire upon him. 

e platoon being pointed out, he 
gave to each of them a piece of gold, 
and requested them to aim well at 
his heart. He then approached M1- 
RAMON and Meusta, and, embracing 
them three times, with much fervor, 
said, ‘‘In a few moments we shall 


meet in another world.” The em- © 


brace was returned with equal feel- 
ing. ‘The Emperor, who at the time 
was standing in the centre, turning 
to Miramoy, said, ‘‘General, a brave 
man is admired by monarchs. You 
are entitled to the. post of honor,” 
and changed positions with him. To 
he said, *‘General, conduct 
not rewarded on earth will be in 
heaven.” Then advancing a few 
steps, with admirable coolness and ir 
a loud, clear voice, he spoke as fol- 
lows: ‘* Mexicans, men of my class 
and of my origin, who are animated 
with my sentiments, are destined by 
Providence to make the happiness 
of people or be their martyrs. When 
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I came among you I did not bring with me ille- 
gitimate ideas; I came, called by Mexicans, 
who, in-gvod faith, desired the welfare of their 
country, and who to-day perish with me. - 
fore descending into the grave I will add that I 
take with me the consolation of having done all 
the good in my power; and I have the satisfac- 
tion of not having been abandoned by my be- 
loved and faithful Generals. Mexicans, may my 
blood be the last spilled, and may it regenerate 
Mexico, my unfortunate adopted country - He 
then stepped back, and with one foot advanced, 
with his eves, which he refused to have band- 
aged, raised toward heaven, calmly awaited death. 

Mrrason also spoke a few words. MEJIA 
said nothing. All appeared calm and cool, 
though not indifferent or unconcerned. A pla- 
toon of five soldiers advanced when .all was 
ready. and Jeveling their weapons, fired at the 
fatal word, and the three fell to the earth dead. 

The view of Queretaro which we give on the 
preceding page is from a sketch by an artist in 
the Liberal army, and was made immediately 
after the capture of the city. On the left is the 
Convent of La Cruz, the residence of MAXIMIL- 
1AN during the siege, and the position which was 
betrayed by Lorez. On the right is the Hill of 
the Campana, on which he was executed. 

‘The view of Vera Cruz is taken from the bay. 
The tewn is surrounded by sand-hills and marsh- 
es, The streets and houses are regularly and 
solidly built, most of them being constructed 
around spacious court-yards, and rising several 
stories in height, with flat roofs. The churches, 
with their domes, and the other conspicuous 
public buildings, give rather an imposing aspect 
to Vera Cruz, beheld from the sea. ‘The mole, 
or pier, is a fine structure of stone, extending 
from the Custom-house several hundred yards 
out into the sea. Here the boats and lighters 
haye to land all cargoes and passengers from the 
ships, which can not approach within a mile of 
the shore. The harbor, indeed, is a mere road- 
stead, between the main land and the island of 
San Juan d'Ulloa, on which a fort and a light- 
house are erected. ‘The population of Vera 
Cruz is about 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF 1868. 


ITE Presidential campaign of 1868 is now 
opened. ‘The formal nomination of Gen- 
eral Grant for the Presidency by a Committee 
in New York representing a considerable num- 
ber of persons is not like the suggestion of a 
single newspaper or of an enthusiastic politician. 
That the body which has thus nominated Gen- 
eral GRANT, whatever its constituency, officially 
speaks for any large part of the Republican par- 
tY could not be truthfully asserted. But the 
ecagcrness with which it has acted shows how 
profound is its conviction that the time has 
come for action, and that General Grant is the 
coming man. 

It is not very likely that there will be any 
radical change in the position of public affairs 
before the serious and final nominations are 
made. It is not, indeed, impossible that some 
of the States now unrepresented may have 
frarned constitutions which will have been ap- 
proved by Congress, in which case the votes of 
those States will be counted in the national 
election. But the candidates now spoken of 
are not likely to disappear, nor is there much 
probability that many new candidates will be 
presented, 

The Democratic party, indeed, must be ex- 
cepted from these remarks. ‘The war and its 
results have left that party in a melancholy 
plight. Its last national manifesto at Chicago 
virtually declared that the war was hopeless, 
and that the Government must make the best 
terms it could with the insurgents for a recon- 
struction of the Union. Many gentlemen who 
were earliest and most zealous in approving that 
manifesto are now peculiarly anxious upon every 
occasion to inform the public that they were de- 
voted to the war from the first shot to the last. 
We do not know that Mr. Horatio Seymour, 
even, would not claim to have been a good war 
man, and to have done all he could to aid the 
Government and to cheer the army. It is fair 
to presume, then, that the Democratic party 
will seek a military candidate, and will take the 
fiell as the war party. 

Their choice, indeed, is somewhat limited, 
And their fate as a war party will be cruel. 
At the last election they nominated the most 
conspicuous of the Generals who had sympathy 
with them, and who also had very lively hopes 
of the results of their assistance, but there is 
now no very eminent soldier who would accept 
their nomination whose name or prestige would 
be of much avail. ‘Toward the close of the 
war, indeed, there was a gleam of hope. Gen- 
eral SHERMAN, after his triumphant march to 
the sea, was apparently in opposition to the 
Government. 


party upon the look-out for chances. A vic- 


torious and popular General, reprimanded by’ 


the Government, was just what the party which 
had steadily opposed the policy of the Govern- 
ment demanded, and it seemed for some time 
a foregone conclusion that General SuermMan 
would be nominated. 


Meanwhile the President himself made sig-~ 


nals to the Democratic party, to which he had 


That was quite enough for a / 


always belonged ; and so strenuously did he op- 
pose the policy and the principles of the party 
that elected him, that Mr. Joun Van Buren, 
in a gush of enthusiasm at Albany, and in one 
of the most humiliating of his many speeches 
of that kind, nominated ANDREW JOHNSON for 
the next Presidency, The response of the party 
was not enthusiastic, It began at once to flat- 
ter the President, and to urge him to a still 
sharper opposition to the party which had elect- 
ed him; and the Democratic party has done 
its best to aggravate the breach between the 
President and Congress, and to perplex and 
postpone the whole subject of reconstruction. 
But that party has always had as little inten- 
tion of nominating Mr. Jounson as of nomina- 
ting General BuTLer; and now, as the time 
approaches, the available candidate of the party 
becomes hopelessly invisible. 

It can hardly be possible that any leader of 
the Democracy has proposed General GRANT; 
for General Grant's hostility to what is known 
as the National policy of the Democratic party 
is open and emphatic. “To nominate him would 
be to abdicate the whole policy of the party, 
and to cover with ridicule every orator and 
editor who has spoken in its name, The truth 
is, that the Democratic party has lost its chance 
of a promising military nomination, just when 
it is most necessary, unless it should still hope 
that General SuerMAN will be the man. But 
the leaders can hardly hope to rally the coun- 
try upon General SHerman’s North Carolina 
platform, and they have no other to offer him 
and the country, except the proposition that the 
country has no right to determine upon what 
terms the rebel States shall resume their rela- 
tions in the Union. That would be as saga- 
cious and patriotic a platform as that adopted 
at Chicago in 1864, and it would be just as ac- 
ceptable to the country. 


THIERS AND JULES FAVRE UPON 
MEXICO. 


Tue debate in the French Chambers upon 
the Mexican question was remarkably pungent 
and interesting, and thoroughly and exquisite- 
ly ‘*French.” ‘The art-of phrasing is certainly 
brought to perfection in the proceedings of the 
Deputies. But it is 1mpossible that the legis- 
lative debates should seem to Frenchmen so 
melodramatic as they appear in the translation, 
and thus a great injustice is done by foreigners 
to the sincerity and gravity of French feeling. 
As for Turers, the Liberal of 1830, the Or- 
leanist of 1840, the Conservative of 1850, and 
the Anti-imperialist.of 1860, it is not possible 
to view him in any other light than that of a 
consummate actor. Opposition is his political 
capital, It makes him a conspicuous chief. 
It gives him opportunity for splendid speeches. 
He is the hero of a scene. He is the centre 
for a day of public attention. ‘That he has an 
earnest love of liberty, and a profound faith in 
it as the essential condition of all political prog- 
ress, is not so evident. ‘Thiers is not a Repub- 
lican. 

In that he differs from JuLtes Favre, who is 
a Republican of the best French type. He hag 
the traditional force and bravery of the Repub- 
licans, There is something smooth, plausible, 
feline in the speeches and air of Turers, and 
consequently an uneasy feeling of falsity or 
treachery, But Jutes Favre is direct and 
uncompromising, and his words have the ring 
of real conviction, Both of these orators as- 
sailed the Government upon the Mexican en- 
terprise. Tuuiers, with all his admirable and 
trained historical skill, told the whole story of 
the expedition. He began by saying that the 
fatal event of the undertaking required that all 
the light possible should be thrown upon it. 
Then he inspired confidence in what he was 
about to say, and commanded respectful at- 
tention as an authority, by artfully remarking 
that he offered his objections in 1864, and 
should regret to the last day of his life that 
upon that occasion he was not sufficiently per- 
suasive, 

As he proceeded in his narration he was se- 
vere upon JUAREZ, but overwhelniing upon the 
French Government. When he came to Max- 
IMILIAN’S decrees of the 8d of October the 
** Frenchiness” of his manner became ludicrous. 
These are the words as translated, for we have 
not seen the original: ** A melancholy incident 
then arose. When the French troops were ab- 
sent the roads were. infested with brigands. 
Hleayen preserve me from attributing the de- 
crees of the 3d of October to any one. [Move- 
ments in opposite senses.] I accuse the situa- 
tion. Those persons who accused the Mexican 
Government of weakness did not see, by the 
side of the few brigands who might indeed be 
infesting the roads, men who were defending 
the country and had a right todo so.” [** Hear, 
hear!” on the left of the speaker. A move- 
ment of dissent.] Zhe President: “The gravi- 
ty of the debate makes it a duty on all to listen 
in silence.” 

Nothing could be more truly French. ‘‘I 
accuse the situation.” ‘The phrase is wholly 
characteristic of Tu1ers. It says nothing ; it 
deprecates saying any thing; but it leaves the 
unayoidable question, who produced the situa- 
tion? The orator continued by saying that the 


Mexican expedition paralyzed France in Eu- 


rope, and permitted Prussia to aggrandize her- 
self. ‘Toward the end.of his speech he spoke 
of two kinds of monarchs, one governing abso- 
lutely, the other by the counsel of ministers, 
The President respectfully interrupted, ’ M, 
Turers said he had but one word to add, 
“* Precisely,” said the French President, “ and 
I ask that it may be such as that I may not be 
compelled to tell you that you are not discuss- 
ing Mexico, but the constitution.” Upon which 
Tuiers flung a poisoned arrow. He said that 
many thought France was moving toward the* 
liberal monarchy. ‘‘So be it. I recognize 
that we are marching toward it; but let us not 
stop on the road, for we might encounter there 
the Mexican expedition, and the events of Ger- 
many. I have only touched upon these sad af- 
fairs in hopes of accelerating the result we are 
permitted to aspire to, progress in our institu- 
tions.” 

Turers was followed by Jutes Favre, who 
accused not the situation, but the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of deliberate deception. ‘The Presi- 
dent requested him to use Parliamentary lan- 
guage. He replied that no other words would 
express his thought. Proceeding in constant 
interruption, he said that “the fate of the 
humblest child of France, who dies obscurely 
on a foreign soil in the performance of his 
duty, is more worthy of sympathy than that of 
a Prince who dies in defense of his throne.” 
There was then a storm, during which JuLEs 
Favre repelled a charge of the President that 
his words would recoil upon his head, and de- 
clared that the Imperial Government had re- 
built the scaffold for political offenses. The 
next day M. Rovuer, the minister, made a 
speech, in which he showed how wise, and no- 
ble, and peaceful, and humane the Imperial 
Government was, and the debate ended. 

The Exposition will hardly repair the loss in 
Lovis NaPpoLeon’s prestige occasioned by the 
Mexican catastrophe. 


AN ANSWER TO A QUESTION. 


WE are still constantly asked why it was that 
Mr. GREELEY was willing to be bail for Jer- 
FERSON Davis? and his nomination to the Sen- 
ate as Minister to Austria only refreshes inter- 
est in the question. The reply seems to us not 
very difficult nor remote. It is not necessary 
to explain Mr. GREELEyY’s conduct by the theo- 
ry of a secret understanding with the President, 
which the latter has betrayed by an open nom- 
ination of Mr. GREELEY as Minister, Indeed 
there is no single theory which will explain it. 
The character and action of very few men are 
so simple that one unmingled motive will in- 
terpret them. Mr, GREELEy’s is not a simple 
character; and this act, which has excited more 
attention than any act of his life, can not be 
disposed of by any purely selfish suggestion. 

Ilis act was the result, doubtless, of three 
considerations: In the first place, we have no 
doubt that Mr. Greevey holds most sincerely 
that the true national policy is one of the utmost 
kindness and conciliation. He believes that 
the people of the rebel States have been terribly 
punished ; that they are sullen and sore; tlfat 
they are powerless to harm the country further ; 
and that every consideration of good policy, 
founded upon experience and human nature, 
dictates that they shall be treated with lenity. 
It is in accordance with his policy, long since 
announced, that the terms of settlement should 
be universal amnesty and universal suffrage. 

In the second place, Mr. GREELEY ungoubt- 
edly thought that his appearance as bail for 
Davis would be of the greatest service to the 
political party of which he is a leader, in show- 
ing that it is not hostile to the South, but is 
perfectly willing and ready to join hands in 
fraternity rather than in vengeance, after adopt- 
ing the measures which are plainly essential to 
peace and security. The Republican party 
must be organized throughout the Southern 
States, It naturally wishes to include in its 
ranks as many of the late rebels as possible. 
Without surrendering one principle, or modify-- 
ing its firm and moderate policy, and not ex- 
pecting the sympathy or support of those whose 
hearts are still devoted to the lost cause, like 
Rosert Toomss, it would welcome the adhe- 
sion of a man who honestly and thoroughly, not 
verbally, accepted the actual situation, like 
General Lonostreet. ‘To commend the party 
to the general regard of men who, like thou- 
sands at the South, know it only through the 
falsehoods of the Democratic papers and the 
insane vituperation of the rebel press in the 
Southern States, Mr. Greevey donbtless thought 
nothing could be more effectual than to appear 
as bail for Jerrerson Davis. 

Then, thirdly, as it was, in his opinion, good 
for the country, and good for the party, so it 
was remarkably good for himself. If the Re- 
publican party were to be extended into the 
Southern States and organized there, and the 
work were to be done very much through the 
conduct of one of its most conspicuous mem- 
bers, when it was fully organized and prepared 
to support candidates—why, then, in that case, 
the modesty of Mr. GrEELeY must. not prevent 
the recognition of his claims. That this was 

the sole motive of his offering to become one 
of the bondsmen we do not believe; that it was 
one of the reasons we can not doubt. 


this not because we do not believe Mr, Grrr. 
LEY as capable of disinterested public action as 
any other man, but because his whole career 
since the publication of his letter describing the 
failure of Mr, Sewarp and Mr, Weep to help 
him into office, shows that he believes he can 
serve the public well in some high official sta- 
tion. 

To these reasons must be added a certain 
love of notoriety, and the four together certain- 
ly supply a sufficient explanation of his journey 
to Richmond and his bailing of Davis, The 
fatal difficulty in the whole affair is, that it is 
not possible to regard Davis merely as a po- 
litical prisoner, There is a blacker stain upon 
him. Mr, Greevey may claim that it has 
never been seriously charged in a court and cers 
tainly never established. ‘True; but does Mr. 
GREELEY therefore believe that Davis knew 
nothing of Andersonville? That Davis should 
not be imprisoned indefinitely without trial, we 
agree; and if the Government had said that it 
withdrew its charge against him of complicity 
in the assassination, and had frankly declared 
that it did not mean, for good grounds, to try 
him for treason, Mr. GREELEY might not with- 
out reason have applauded, But, under the 
circumstances as they existed, and without such 
action, bail ought not to have been received by 
the Government, and Mr, GREELEY, in becom- 
ing a party, supported the Government in its 
action. 

This we say to satisfy the many inquiries that 
we receive upon a subject that has already 
passed from immediate attention. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


Now that Congress has done its duty and 
adjourned it is asked what the President is 
likely to do. Will he remove Grant? Will 
he remove SHERIDAN? Will he remove thie 
other Department commanders? But how can 
he remove Grant? And what could he possi- 
bly hope to gain by removing the others? If 
he wished to. do all the mischief he could he 
might endeavor to supplant the present officers 
by creatures of his own, But he knows what 
the consequence would be as well as any body 
in the country, Reasoning from his past con- 
duct the President, having protested against 
the passage of the law, will observe his oath and 
keep it, The same stories which are now told, 
and the same suspicions which are now eurrent, 
followed his act in every previous crisis of his 
administration, He was going to remove Mr. 
STANTON; he was not going to execute the law ; 
he intended to appoint unfriendly Generals—in 
fine, he meant to thwart and pergjex as much as 
he could, . But in every instance this expecta- 
tion was disappointed, and the President did 
much better than many eager gentlemen sup- 
posed he could do, 

We suppose the result in this instance will 
be the same as in the others. ‘The exceeding- 
ly solemn and obscure remark in the Washing- 
ton paper, which is supposed to be “inspired,” 
does not change this view, ‘* Should an occa- 
sion unfortunately force itself or be forced upon 
him in which he must consent to be disobey, 
or supplanted from his constitutional jurisd®® 
tion, or else require his commands under the 
law to be implicitly obeyed by the power of the 
army and navy if necessary, there is, we are 
satisfied, no authority for saying what line of 
action the Administration would adopt.” That 
is as wise and as inscrutable as one of Bur- 
LEIGH’s nods, If. so; if not, not. No oc- 
easion can forcé.itself or be forced upon the 
President when it will not be his duty to exe- 
eute the law, as passed by Congress, in the 
plain spirig.pf its intention, No technical eva- 
sion Will answer, nor will it conceal his purpose 
from the country. He moves in the full gaze 
of the nation, If Presidential obstruction in 
the execution of the Military bill should become 
evident, not only Congress, in the tremendous 
words of Mr. Banks, would proceed to consider 
the situation of the country, but the country it- 
self would very seriously consider its own con- 
dition. 


NEW JERSEY ERECT. 


Tue Republicans of New Jersey have done a 
very noble work. Certainly at this time and in 
this country it should not be very heroic to de- 
clare the political equality of all men; but in 
the State of New Jersey, so long held fast in 
the Democratic vice, it is so, The Repub- 
licans, in proclaiming that the State Constitu- 
tion is unjust because it disfranchises men for 
color, merely take the true position of every 
true American. 

Nor do we believe that they vf regret it. 
Sometime the declaration was inevitable. If 
it were delayed, and delayed, and delayed, it 
would have been delayed still longer; for fear 
is a worse counselor every day that it lasts. 
Those in the Republican party who think the 
time has not come for so plain and logical a po- 
sition as that now assumed in New Jersey never 
will think it ha&S come. A dominant party se- 
cures its dominance by trusting the fair logic 
of its principles ; and when those principles are 


| humane, just, and generous, when they con- 


template no inequality of right, no subjection, 


And | no injustice to any“human soul, with what lofty 
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exultation shuld they proclaim them and con- 
fide in the approving heart of mankind! 


If the Republicans in New Jersey had taken . 


counsel of their fears they would have wor- 
shiped bugbears—a kind of worship which is 
neither beautiful nor useful. In such a State 
it was precisely the spirit of the men who 
‘alled the Convention at Trenton, which alone 
could inspire the party with the ardor which will 
enable it to hold the State. The Republican 
party can not afford, as a mere matter of policy, 
to coquet with the question of manhood suf- 
frage. To say that there is a very great preju- 
dice against the voting of colored men, and 
that people will not understand the real ques- 
tion, is to abdicate the post of the advanced- 
guard, How will the people ever understand 
the question if it is not argued, and how will 
it ever be argued if it is not raised? The way 
to raise it is to make it an issue. If it were 
not an issue, every speaker and orator afraid 
of injuring the party would constantly declare 
that he was not yet in favor of colored suffrage. 
It would be the old cry of ** As much opposed 
to slavery as any man; but—” It would be 
the Copperhead folly of the war: “ Resolved, 
that we are in favor of the war, and opposed 
to carrying it on.” 

This nonsense has passed away. The po- 
litical battle-ery of the New Jersey Republicans 
rings out blithe and clear. It is the slogan that 
sounds melodious along the whole National Re- 
publican line from Maine to California, and 
from Florida to Oregon, ‘The New Jersey ad- 
dress is most felicitous. It recites the great 
triumphs of the great party of the loyal Amer- 
ican people. It appeals confidently to New 
Jerseymen; but the true heart of the whole 
land answers with hope and cheer: 

“We appeal with sanguine anticipation to their 
sympathy and co-operation in the noble task of wip- 
ing out the only relic of the old barbarism in our Con- 
stitution and making it altogether in harmony with 
the vital doctrine of the Declaration of Independence 


and the informing soul of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


A MEXICAN VIEW. 


It is really a little hard to require of the Re- 
public of Mexico such a profound obsequious- 
ness to the United States as is implied in much 
of the current newspaper talk about that sad 
country. For our own purposes, and in pur- 
suance of a traditional policy which no admin- 
istration would disregard, we have told France 
that we could not approve her invasion and oc- 
eupation of Mexico. That is all. We have 
looked on calmly for four years while that 
country has been bleeding and struggling with 
the invader. We have been busy enough our- 
selves, indeed; but we gave the invader some 
facilities which we denied to the Republic. 
Still pursuing our policy, our position pushes 
France out of Mexico, but leaves that country 
still fighting with the foreign enemy. He is 
captured, and in danger of the fate that has al- 
ways awaited such adventurers. We interfere 
by the letter of a gentleman in New Orleans, and 
at the dictation of Austria. Mexico takes its 
own course, and we foam with indignation. 

A sensible Mexican must smile, if any Mexi- 
can: has any smiles left. He knows that it is 
not for love of Mexico that we insisted upon 
the withdrawal of France, and that there is a 
party among us which would gladly do what 
France tried todo. Ours is not a kind of mo- 
tive for which any Mexican can feel peculiarly 
grateful, however much he may rejoice in the 
result. We think, therefore, that it would be 
wiser and more generous not to treat Mexico 
as if it were the most aggravating country in 
the world, because it will not obey aur wishes 
in every respect. The tone and temper of our 
friendship are not generous, and can not inspire 
confidence. The turkey that is plentifully fed 
with corn and finds no stint of fattening food, 
must contemplate it with curious emotions if 
he has ever heard of Thanksgiving. Imagine 
an honorable Mexican reading the speech of 
Mr. James Brooks, and reflecting that, in the 
inscrutable ways of Providence, Mr. James 
Brooks was one of the national Legislature of 
the United States. 
his affection for the United States were not 
ardent ? 


THE BOURBONS. 


It is astonishing with what tenacity the Dem- 
ocratic party of New York, as represented in the 
Constitutional Convention, cling to their hos- 
tility to the rights of the colored race. In the 
debates upon the suffrage article, whether in 
the Committee of the Whole or in the Conven- 
tion, every kind of amendment was introduced 
Which might in any way cast a slur upon the 
colored man. If the colored citizens had shown 


themselves to be the most dangerous and crim- | 


inal class in the State—if they had been dis- 
loyal or indifferent during the war—if they 
were the class from which the prisons were 
chiefly filled, and if they were generally a drunk- 
en, idle, worthless body of people, they could 
not .have been pursued with more persistent 
animosity than the Democratic members of the 
Convention showed, 

This was the more humiliating because many 


Could we reproach him if ° 


of these gentlemen are intelligent men, who 
must at least suspect the folly of such efforts: 
They can not be ignorant of the fact that with 
the fall of slavery fell all real hope of further 
success upon the issue of race. They must 
have longed for a chance to speak frankly and 
openly, and without the fear of a threatening 
constituency behind, and to say, as they cer- 
tainly believe, that as a class of citizens the col- 
ored men are just as capable and worthy of 
the elective franchise as any other. We can 
not conceive of a more unpleasant party ordeal 
for a truly generous and honorable man than to 
be forced upon his party fealty to vote against 
his serious convictions. It was pleasant to re- 
mark that two or three of the leading Demo- 
cratic members occasionally broke away from 
the close party lines, and voted as men, not as 
partisans, 

.The fact, however, is instructive. It illus- 
trates what one of the Republican members, 
Mr. Townsenp, said, that it seemed to him 
that every race upon earth was improving ex- 
cept the Bourbons. The Democratic party is 
not much troubled by being called by that epi- 
thet, but neither were the kings who bore that 
name. If the members of the Democratic par- 
ty rejoice in it, and resolve to deserve it more 
and more, they can behold their fate. They 
are continuing to deserve the title of the Con- 
servatiye party, as they have earned it, by hold- 
ing fast to every thing which has ever been a 
policy or an issue, whether it has passed away 
or not. This is merely the constrvatism of the 
grating in the sewer. It catches all the rub- 
bish with the riches, and holds ecuallv fast a 
dish-cloth and a silver tureen. 


THE AUTHORITY TO PREACH. 


Tue Reverend Sterpuen H. Tyne, Jun., is 
under trial by the Episcopal Diocese of New 
York on a charge of ‘‘ breach of discipline” in 
officiating at religious services in a Methodist 
church at New Brunswick, New dersey. The 
charge is preferred by Dr. Stupss of the Epis- 
copal Church, and is, in plain terms, to the ef- 
fect that Dr. Tyne had preached in Dr. Stusss's 
parish without his consent or authority. One 
is naturally led by this statement to wonder if 
any of the apostles in the early days of the 
church usually asked permission of the others 
to *‘ officiate” in their parishes; or if any other 
authority or warrant was demanded of them 
than the divine command, ‘*Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature,” 
or that other of that man of sound doctrine, 
Saint Paul, who, advising Timothy, wrote to him 
thus: ** Preach the word; be instant in season, 
out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all 
long-suffering and doctrine.” 


HEALTH IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 


At this season of the year, when so many are 
fleeing from the crowded city to the country, it 
seems peculiarly fitting to consider the compara. 
tive influence of a city and a country residence 
upon the health, the object Leing not merely to 
ascertain what the real difference is, but beyond 
this, to see if we can not discover some means 
of making the city approximate more nearly to 
the country in its healthy condition. 

Few really know how great the difference is. 
Here are some statistics which indicate it. ‘The 
comparison is made between London and the rural 
district of Lewisham. ‘The deaths registered m 
London during the seven years which the observ- 
ations covered were 342,000. If the mortality 
had been no greater than in Lewisham during 
the same years in proportion to the population, 
the deaths would have been 244,128. ‘Therefore 
07,872 died in London more than would have 
died if the population had been as well situated in 
relation to health as were the people in Lew- 
isham. ‘The difference is still greater if we take 
the children alone. ‘The deaths of children un- 
der five years registered in London during the 
same period were 139,593. If the mortality had 
not been higher than in Lewisham, the deaths 
would have been 80,632. So that 58,961 chil- 
dren under five years of age died in the seven 
years that would not have died if they had been 
under the sanitary conditions ordinarily found in 
the rural districts. A great many facts of a simi- 
lar nature might be cited, but these will answer 
as specimens. One would think that they are 
sufficiently appalling to awaken very earnest in- 
quiry on the part of the inhabitants of cities, 
which would, of course, result in determined ac- 
tion. But the subject seems to meet with but 
little attention except with a few, who find it 
hard work to bring about any effective measures 
of prevention. 

What now are the causes of this great differ- 
ence between town and country? ‘There are 
some significant facts which bear on this ques- 
tion. We will cite but a single one from the 
city of New York. In the weekly report of the 
Registrar of Vital Statistics, made some little 
time since, it is stated that in the Fifteenth Ward, 
where cleanliness prevails, the death-rate was 
but 1 in 8524 of the inhabitants; while in the 
First, Fourth, Sixth, and Tenth wards the rate 
was 1 in 1771; and in the Sixth, taken by itself, 
it was as high as | in 987. In this latter case 
the mortality is more than eight times as great 
as in the Fifteenth Ward. If we look at such 
facts in connection with comparisons made be- 
tween cities and the country districts, we come 
to the conclusion that the sanitary difference be- 
tween the different parts of a city is often great- 
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er than that between the city, taken as a whole, 
and any portion of the country. In the compar- 
ison we have cited between the Sixth and the 
Fifteenth wards in New York the difference in 
mortality is more than twice as great as that 
cited between London and Lewisham. 

Such facts as these point to the grand source 
of the excess of mortality in the city. It is im- 
pure air, rendered so by human filth—we say hu- 
man, including both that which comes directly 
from the person and that which appears in the 
surroundings, Some other causes operate, it is 
true, but this is the chief cause, It is the gas- 
eous emanations from accumulated filth that 
originate to a great extent many of the most fa- 
tal of our prevalent diseases, and aid most de- 
cidedly in the diffusion and intensification of 
those which come from some specific cause. 
Very truly then did Dr. James Jomnson say of 
impure air, in his testimony before the commis- 
sion of the British Parliament, ** Ague and fever, 
two of the most prominent features of the mala- 
rious influence, are as a drop of water in the 
ocean when compared with the other less obtru- 
sive but more dangerous maladies that silently 
disorganize the vital structure of the human fab- 
ric under the influence of this deleterious and 
invisible poison.” 

There are noxious exhalations in the country, 
for there is a lack of sanitary carefulness there 
as well as in the city. But there is no such con- 
centration of filth as there is in a crowded city, 
and impurities in the aia are readily diffused and 
carried off. There is a merciful provision for 
our safety in this diffusion of gases among each 
other. Though a noxious gas may be of greater 
specific gravity than the air, it does not remain 
quietly underneath the air, as water does under 
oil, but, from the general disposition which gases 
have to mingle r, it pervades the air, its 
diffusion being hastened by every agitation of the 
atmosphere, and thus, under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it becomes quickly diluted. But if 
it be generated largely, and in pent-up places; 
the opportunity for its dilution by the air is re- 
stricted, and it acts upon the human system in 
a more or less concentrated form. 

But it is to be remembered that a family who 
are cleanly in their persons and surroundings 
may have disease inflicted upon them by the un- 
cleanliness of their neighbors. ‘The diffusion of 
the unhealthy emanations may not be effectual 
in theircase. So also a cleanly portion of a city 
may suffer from the uncleanly portions. . The 
farther it is remote from them the better, for the 
greater 1s the dilution of the poison. 

The above facts and considerations show what 
power ought to be given to sanitary law and to 
the officers who are to execute it. Men have 
no more right to send forth poison into the air 
than they have to throw poison into wells, arid 
the strong arm of the law should restrain and 
punish in the one case as well as in the other. 
This principle is recognized to some little de- 
gree, but in view of the great mortality which 
results from the impure air that is especially 
present in the most crowded portions of our cit- 
ies, it ought to be pushed in its application far 
heyond what it has ever yet been. ‘There ought 
to be a wider interpretation of the meaning of 
the word nuisance, and a more stern and thor- 
ough action in abating the smaller as well as the 
larger nuisances. More injury is inflicted by 
the numberless small ones than by the compara- 
tively few large ones. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


SOUTHERN RECONSTRUCTION, 


A nioopy riot occurred at Rogersville, East Ten- 
nessee, on Tuesday, during a meeting at which Emer- 
son Ktheridge was speaking. Two men were killed, 
and seven mortally and thirty slightly wounded. On 
the same day a negro who shouted in the streets of 
Knoxville fur Governor Brownlow was shot down and 
killed. On July 2, while General Frank Blair of 
Missouri was addressing an Etheridge meeting a fight 
commenced in which eight or ten shots were tired and 
two negroes wounded. On learning these facts two 
hundred negrves, at the time in attendance at a meet- 
ing at the colored churctg formed in procession, and 
were proceeding to the scene of disturbance when they 
were met by the agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
the police, and were persuaded to desist, thus prevent- 
ing a bloody riot. It is a singular and signiticant fact 
that in the various riots which have occurred in Ten- 
nessee only negroes have been injured. 

The Board of Registration at Augusta, Georgia, 
lately ordered all employers to notify their employes 
of the presence of the Board under penalty of the law 
as administered by a military commission. 

In the South Carolina Republican Convention on 
July 23, a resolution proposing a colored candidate 
for Vice-President was voted down. 

The people in some of the counties of Virginia are 
actively canvassing the policy of cutting up their large 
plantations into small farms and offering them for 
sale or rent, for the purpose of inducing immigration. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Captain Pestchouroff, of the Russian Imperial Navy, 
who has been commissioned by the Czar as Special 
Envoy, to hand over the newly- acquired territory 
of Russian America to the United States, arrived at 
New York on July 24. Brigadier-Generail Rousseau, 
United States Army, has been commissioned by our 
Government, and both Commissioners are to depart 
at an early day for Sitka. 

A cargo of twenty-three coolies arrived at New Or- 
leans from Havana on July 25, and several others, 
who had arrived previously, were already at work on 
the plantations. The Attorney-General is preparing 
instructions for the District Attorneys on the subject. 

Table Rock at ——— is no more. The last of it 
was blown away on July 26. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur unfortunate Archduchess Carlotta, widow of 
Maximilian, is still so insane that her physicians late- 
ly advised, as a dernier resort, that she be removed 

om Miramer to Belgium, in the hope that the scenes 
of her childhood might have a soothing effect on her 
mind. She accordingly left Miramer on July 24. 

Joseph Mazzini has joined Garibaldi.in his enter- 
prise for the liberation of Rome; and the two are 
making it a sort of holy crusade to wrest the city from 
the hands of the Papisets. 


Omar Pasha, on Juiy 25, officially reported the sup- 
pression and end of the Candian insurrection. 

By the orders of the British war office a trial of the 
American 15-inch Rodman gun was had on July 2 in 
presence of a number of naval and military officers 
and experts, It was proved by the tests to which the 
gun was submitted that no iron or steel armor yet in- 
vented is capable of ——s its shot. 

Two military conscripts of Prussia lately embarked 
on board an American vessel juet abont to sail from 
the port of Bremerhaven. The Prussian authoriti” 
threatened to open the batteries on the ship if 
were not given up. captain currents 
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THE CAMP-MEETING AT SING 
SING. 


CAMP-MEETINGS are an outgrowth of West- 
ern life. They harmonize most perfectly with 
the traits of early Western civilization. When 
churches are few and far between, and withal 
too contracted in their dimengions to accommo- 
date large congregations, a religious service in a 
grove is both natural and becoming. Originating 
among the Presbyterians of Kentucky, in the 
early part of the present century, the camp-meet- 
ing has been adopted universally by the Metho- 
dists, who have utilized it with their accustomed 
energy. ‘There are probably several hundred 
suclr meetings held by Methodists every year. 
The numbers in attendance vary from five hun- 
dred to five thousand persons, and the tents from 
fifty to five hundred. 

The spot once selected, seats of rough board 
are provided for the congregations expected tu 
assemble; around the seats the tents are pitched, 
two, three, or four rows deep, with avenues be- 
tween. Facing the congregation is the preach- 
ers stand. Lamps ave hung from the tree- 
branches for the night-services; in the mount 
ain regions altar-like structures, about six feet 
in height, covered with earth, and on the earth 
fires of resinous wood, light up the encampment. 
The flicker of the flames from these fires will 
at night give a weird, unearthly aspect to the 
preacher and his congregation. 

As might be surmised, camp - meetings have 
called forth some of the finest displays of orater- 
ical power, and have given occasion to some scenes 
of no little extravagance. ‘The great preachers 
of the Methodist denomination, Bascom, Mar- 
FiTt, Fisk, and others less known 
to fame, have at these gatherings made the high- 
est exhibitions of their powers, and have pro- 
duced the most wondrous effects upon their hear- 
ers. 
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Some of the traditions of camp-meeting | 


preaching would hardly be accepted as sober his- © 
tory, and yet they are as well authenticated as: - 


any facts of American social life. 


‘The jerks 


which raged in the West years ago with the fury ~ 
of an epidemic, the falling of men senseless, and 


the milder phenomena of congregations uncon- 


sciously drawn from their seats, and gathering | 


en masse about the fervid orators, are Incidents 
of camp-meeting life well known in American 
religious history. 
are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in our philosophy. | 
The frontiersmen of the West have felt the 
civilizing power of camp-meetings. Many of 
them, who would never of their own free-will 
go to a church, have in the woods heard the 
elementary truths of Christianity, and have been 
won over to a better life. ‘The early Methodist 


They only show that there, 


preachers had at their camps many rough en- ~ 
counters with the ruder elements of Western so-' 


ciety; for the meetings were conducted accord- 


ing to strict method, and their rules very sternly ” 


enforced. The veteran CARTWRIGHT lives yet) 
The? 
militant feeling entered largely into the original} 
The camp was a? 


to tell gleefully his adventures of this sort. 


conception of the meeting. 


battle-ground ; the.services were a series of con-} 


tests between sin and godliness; and the old 


preachers usually expected to conquer the rude” 
and uncultured masses, who gathered from far” 
and n@ar, some to see what was going on, some? 


to meet old acquaintances, and some for devil-— 
try. Cartwricnt has heen known to compiain | 
that the late his old antago=: 
nist in politics, was always the preferred lawyer ” 
for the disturbers of camp-meetings in the Coun-~* 


ty of Sangamon, Illinois. 


WRIGHT'S We have no means of knowing. 


Whether this was” 
strictly a fact or only a prejudice of Cart-: 


In the South the negroes gave in former years , 


an additional piquancy to camp-meeting exer-} 


cises. In obedience to the proscriptivé law of) 
Southern society, their tents were placed behind 
the preacher’s stand, and the preacher presented. 
his back to them as he deli ‘ered his message to” 
his white congregation. Oxeasionally he would) 
turn toward his sable hearé’s as they sat, eager 
and expectant, and drop them a few animated) 
words. If he made a goo. hitthey would re-: 
spond most vociferously. j}ut when white peo-- 
ple’s preaching was over the negroes would have: 
their own meeting, which they carried on in’ 
their own way. Gathered in a compact mass: 
about one or two old lead irs, keeping time to! 
the song with hands and fet, and swaying their 
bodies, not ungracefully, in uw 1ison with its strains, 
they would make the woods fairly ring agains 
Their rich voices seemed never to wear out; 
through the afternoons, anil far into the night, 
their melodious music woul float above all oth< 
er sounds. In these altersd times the negra 
will doubtless, in the South come around to the 
front and will face the preacier. Sambo will nog 
be stowed now behind the preaching stand. Ila# 
not **Massa Livxum” made him free? Is he 
not a man, and we were going to say ‘‘broth- 
er ?”—but we will correct ourselves and writé 
voter. 

But times change, and men change with them, 
The camp-meeting, which was once militant 
affair, has become of late in the Eastern States 4 


vast picnic under wholesome regulations, ‘Th 


favorite gathering-place for New England Meth= 
odists is Martha’s Vineyard. Here, close by the 
sea-shore, are erected, mstead of tents, tidy cot 
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; tages, which are fitted up and furnished after the 
tasteful New England fashion. Of these and 
| the public tents for church meetings there are 
| —~\ } often five hundred m all. The stands and seats 
‘ are built for permanent use. Many owners of 
| cottages occupy their rustic homes several weeks 
before the time appointed for the services , boat- 
. ing, bathing, fishing, and croquet afford them 
pleasant recreations. The managers, who own 
the grounds, maintam a strict police, and this, 
with the staid habits of New Englanders, ren- 
ders the preservation of the best order perfectly 
+ easy. Several summers ago an enterprising Yan- 
; 
2 
Tt 
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THE CITY AND PORT OF VERA CRUZ, MEXICO.—(|Sexr First Pace. } 


When it is considered that probably half a 
million of persons attend camp-meetings cvery 
summer, they may well be ranked among the 
striking phenomena <f American life. No one 
who has not attentively observed them has fully 
studied American socicty. 


kee published a daily newspaper on the camp- 
ground ; in fact, in all the arrangements there 1s 
an evident study of comfort. The camp-meeting 
at Sing Sing, of which we give several sketches, 
showing the various phases of the gathering, is 
the favorite resort of New York Methodists. On 
the principal days the attendance numbers several 
thousand persons. Whuile many go for recrea- 
tiofi and fresh air, there is usually in attendance 
a number of earnest spirits, whose religious ex- 
ercises are of the most fervid character. Often 
from fifty to sixty ministers may be seen present 
at one time. 


BEAVER DAM. 


Ovr artist in the Indian country sends us this 
week an interesting sketch from nature of a 
Beaver Dam on the Pawnee Fork of the Ar 


BEAVER DAM ON PAWNEE FORK, KANSAS.—[{Skercuep sy Tueovore R. Davis.) 
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kansas River. ‘* The borders of the stream,” he 
writes, ** are thickly grown with willows such as 
the Indians use for making their head-mats and 
basket-work. ‘The dams are strong, and so built 
that any overflow would not be hkely to disturb 
them. The water is raised by them about a 
foot; near the dams the small shrubbery and 
branches are cut by the beavers. The spot is the 
favorite resort of the beavers, they seem to 
have selected it in preference to any pomt on the 
Pawnee Fork: there are three dams within a 
— yards, and the beavers make their homes 
rere,” 
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HOW I FIRST MET MY WIFE. 

Ir is just five years ago this summer that I 
was granted exemption for one month from my 
desk and went down with my chuin, Horace 
Hyatt. to his father’s in old Monmouth, the gar- 
den of that unjustly abused State, New Jersey. 
I should never have forgotten that visit, even 
though I had not there met with an adventure 
that had its influence on the whole tuture of my 
life, ‘I should remember it for the real true hos- 
pitality of the Hyatts, for the solid old-time 
comfort of the farm, and the quiet way m which 
witli a couple of days after my arrival I was 
put into possession of it, and made to feel that 
it all belonged to me, to do just what I pleased 
with. There were plenty of horses, and we rode ; 
plenty of fish, and we fished; plenty of wood- 
cock, and we shot. All this shall be spoken 
with a proviso. I say we, by which let it be 
understood that I do not mean Horace’s two sis- 
ters, Carrie and Nettie, as having participated 
in all these sports. ‘They rode, to be sure, and 
charmingly they did it; they fished, and I am 
obliged to confess were much luckier than their 
guest; but they did not shoot—though I shall 


not exult over their lack of this accomplishment ; 


they were charming enough without it. 1 am 
sure [ shall excite no jealousy by declaring that 
with one exception, which [ shall not mention 
here, Carrie and Nettie Hyatt were the two most 
charming girls I had ever seen, and I was just 
hesitating as to which of them I should fall des- 
perately in love with when my calculations were 
all disturbed by an accident, for so I suppose I 
must call it, though really seeming like a special 
providenge. What this was I shall tell in the 
best way I know hew. 

For some days after my arrival at the farm 
my curiosity had been much excited by the oc- 
casional panegyric lavished by the young ladies 
upon a once school-fellow of their own, May 
Stevens by name, who was, according to their 
highly-colored account, the most perfect thing 


_ ipthe shape of a woman then living. I tried to 


persuade myself that nothing in that line could 
surpass Carne and Nettie, but still the repetition 
of this May Stevens haunted me, and came like 
a shadow across my new-born passion. I formed 
at last an imaginary May Stevens, and do what I 
would the figure was still with me. At last I was 
worked into an agony of curiosity, and trembled 
with some great purpose which should bring be- 
fore me the object of my thought and of the 
two sisters’ continual conversation. In what 
this would have ended it is impossible for me at 
this time to say, had not I heard one morning as 
I entered the breakfast-room the startling words 
from Nettie : 

** And so she is coming atldaSt. I’mso glad 

Whether it was that the train of my thought 
was upon that point at the moment or.what I 
cau not say, but I knew directly the whole mat- 
ter. I saw Carrie with an. open letter in her 
hand, and coupling it with Nettie’s words I knew 
that the hitherto only keard-of May Stevens was 
about to become a reality. “I had no need to 
ask questions; all the information was proffered. 
May Stevens, the incomparable May, was to 
spend a month at Hyatt’s, and they were to ex- 
pect her at any moment, though, as the letter 
read, she might not be down for a week to come. 
A week! It was an age, a century, and I was 
in a flutter of excitement. My long-standing 
passion of nearly two weeks’ duration for Nettie 
and Carrie was forgotten in an instant, and my 
Whole mind was absorbed in making the best fig 
ure possible before the new queen. With this 
idea | began to look into my wardrobe. I had 
come down with sufficient clothes to answer all 
ordinary putposes, including of course Nettie 
and Carrie, but the new goddess was certainly 
worthy of a new rig on my part, and certainly 
should have it. ‘This resolution was made with- 
in fifteen minutes after hearing the announcement 
of her intended coming, and before two hours 
had gone by I was whizzing on my way to town 
to carry out that resolve. My choicest morsels 
of wardrobe should be offered on the shrine of 
Mav Stevens. 

I had absented myself on the plea of a sud- 
den memory of business neglected, and had faith- 
fully promised Nettie and Carrie that the next 
day should see me down again at ‘* Hyatt’s” to 
stay out the month that May Stevens, the won- 
derful, was about to pass with them. 

The racking of brain that day to create a 
grand ensemble of costume, something beyond 


all criticism that should at the-first glance strike 


the beholder silent with admiration, was, indeed, 
terrible. ‘The labor of writing ** Paradise Lost” 
was nothing to it. It was early in the day when 
I arrived at my city rooms, and for six hours I 
dressed and redressed, compared, rejected, and 
selected, and at the end of that time I had laid 
out those portions of my wearable goods, in 
which I had decided to make my first appearance 
before May ‘Stevens. It wanted still several 
hours to sunset, and having got safely through 
the great object of my visit, 1 thought it would 
vot be a bad idea for me to take the last train, 
the same night to Hyatt’s,” instead 
of waiting over until morning. No sooner said 
than done. I packed my habiliments, and away 
l went. Whizzing and puffing over an uninter- 
esting road is provocative of sleep, so I found it 
when the shades of evening fell, for, to the best 
of my recollection, I was in the very midst of a 
dream in which May Stevens, attired in book- 
muslin and pale blue satin, sat on a purple cloud, 
and admiringly inquired who my tailor was. 
Just as I was about to inform her there came a 
crash, and, for a moment, I was not entirely 
certain whether it was the cloud that had ex- 
ploded or myself had torn some portion of my 
upparel that was overstrained, It required but 


« moment to awaken me to the fact that both | 


presumptions were wrong. It was our train, the 


6.26, that had run off the track, smashing things , 
i til you are gone,” 


generally, and spilling the contents of several 


baggage-cars «long the road, to say nothing of 
frightening half a hundred passengers into a con- 
dition bordering on lunacy. But most terrible 
of all mishaps, it spilled me, clothes and all, into 
a pool of mud and water, from which I escaped 
with life, but utterly wrecked in the matter of 
good clothes. ‘This was a pretty state of things ; 
and to make it still worse, I was exactly five 
miles from my destination. 1 was disposed to 
make myself agreeable, and would have willingly 
rendered all the assistance in my power to the 
unprotected females of the wrecked train, if [ 
had been in any condition to ke seen ; but, heart- 
ily ashamed of my appearaneé, d rushed from 
the scene and started for Hyatt’s, the determin- 
ation strong in my breast to reach that haven 
before daylight and get into a decent if not a 
stunning suit of clothes. It was a beautiful 
moonlight night, and verging close on toward 
eleven oclock. ‘That did not deter me. I was 
determined to walk over to Hyatt’s. No sooner 
said than done. I set forth. Five miles is a 
tritle, particularly to a man in my condition, and 
just as iny watch marked the quarter after mid- 
night I marched up the lane that led to we house. 
‘There was a single light to be seen in the house, 
and that in my room; but as I approached near 
the house it disappeared, and the whole house 
was in darkness. My room-mate, Horace, had 
evidently just gone to bed. So much the better. 
I didn’t want even him to see me in that plight. 
My bedroom windows looked out upon the roof 
of the piazza. I would not disturb the house 
by knocking—oh no, not a bit of it—a climb 
would settle the business. ‘The thing was exe- 
cuted as soon as thought, and in a few seconds 
I stood on the piazza. What if Horace saw me 
in that plight, and I should be compelled to ex- 
plain that thy vanity had led me to walk five 
miles in the night, and scale a piazza to escape 
being seen? He would never get done joking 
me. No, he should not see methus. Ina few 
seconds, standing on the piazza, I divested my- 
self of coat, vest, pants, boots, hat—ay! even of 
my shirt, and stood confessed a blushing Hype- 
rion in under-shirt and drawers! Leaving the 
muddy clothes on. the piazza, I put my hand 
to the window, which yielded, and I sprang into 
my ownroom. By the moonlight which streamed 
in I saw a figure in white, half standing half 
crouching by the bedside, with the covers of the 
bed drawn in front of it; and I laughed at the 
idea of Horace being frightened by my appear- 
ance. Immediately afterward I reflected that 


scaling the piazza of a farm-house at midnight, 
and forcing an entrance by a window en deshabille 
had rather an alarming, not to say burglarious 
aspect, and I therefore spoke with the intention 
of reassuring him,.when a trembling and unmis- 
takably feminine voice half screamed, half fal- 
tered, 

‘* Who are you?” 

There are such surprises as, without a terror, 
absolutely deprive us of the power of speech un- 
til the brain has time to act and reason. Such 
surprises do not generate screams and faints. 
‘They are expressed by open mouth and silent 
wonder. ‘This was the case with myself and my 
room mate. Right by my side, with her face 
within three feet of my own, stood a young wo- 
man, not more than seventeen, with great, dark 
hazel eyes, and such great masses of brown curls 
tucked away under the neatest little night-cap 
thatever was. She had gathered the bed-clothes, 
with a spasmodic jerk, up about her throat, and 
with the most rigid, astonished look, as though 
doubting whether she was sleeping or waking, 
gazed steadily in my eyes, and repeated her ques- 
tion, 

Who are you ?” 

I blurted out with, 

** How came you here ?” 

The figure stared still in speechless astonish- 
ment; but in a moment, as though awaking from 
its stupefaction, spoke— 

** Are you Charles Morgan ?” 

** Yes,” was my rather subdued answer. 

** Well, then; Mr. Morgan,” said the figure, 
by this time speaking as calmly and quite as 
dignified as though in the drawing-room, ‘‘ I am 
May Stevens, and I was put into this room last 
evening after an unexpected arrival. Horace 
had gone over to a neighbor's a few miles off 
before [| got here, and was not to return un- 
til morning. That is how I was put in this 
room,” 

So here was I, vis-a-vis to Miss May Stevens, 
that mythical lady, for the first meeting with 
whom I intended to have got up such superlative 
toilet, and she in her night-cap, and I in my 
drawers—a nice style of introduction, and a nice 
style of toilet! And she by this time was as 
coul as the 3lst of December, and stood looking 
me right in the eyes as I made some scrambling 
explanation of my being found in that most ex- 
traordinary situation and costume! It was a 
lame explanation, wonderfully mixed up with 
irrelevant matter, and stammered and stuttered 
through in a way that should have disgusted any 
sensible person. She seemed, to be seriously 
pondering and thinking during the recital, and 
at its end, looking at me as though asking the 
most simple question in the world, said, 

** What's to be done ?” 

‘** Let me jump out of the window, as I came 
in,” I said, in a sickish tone of voice ; and then 
reflecting that it would never do to put on these 
clothes again, nor to stroll about the farm as I 
was, I as hastily exclaimed : 

**No! no! I won't go. I must have a decent 
suit of clothes. _ I won’t go without ’em,” and I 
began looking round for my trunk. 

While I was doing so I heard a noise behind 
me, and turning quickly round saw she had 
sprang into bed and was dragging the clothes 


about her up to her neck. 
‘** You must dress yourself and go away,” she 
said. ‘*I will liestill with my head covered un- 
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And so she did, burying her head in the bed- 
clothes to suppress her laughter. I hastily opened 
my trunk and got out another suit, and as hasti- 
ly arrayed myself in it. ‘Then I as — de- 
parted, and I venture to say without the slight- 
est fear of dispute that nv man ever sneaked out 
of his own room more stealthily or more 1gno- 
miniously than I did. 

That morning we met, May Stevens and I, at 
the breakfast-table. 1 in the character of the 
newly arrived, and were formally introduced, 
during the ceremony of which we astounded ev- 
ery one present, and planted a thorn of wonder 
in the sides of Nettie and Carrie, by bursting 
simultaneously into a hearty laugh, which we 
have never failed to repeat whenever the memory 
of our first meeting comes up. And now you 
have the whole story of how I first met my wife. 
‘To my mind there hasn’t been such another 
meeting since the memorable occasion of that 
tirst one in Eden. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A SUCCESS. 
Soft you now ; 
The fair Ophelia. : 

Amonc the notabilities-of the gentry in the 
neighborhood of Kilclare was a certain Lady 
Popham, a wealthy and eccentric widow, who 
owned a fine estate, one of the park gates of 
which opened into the high-road that led from 
Ballyhacket to Kilclare. Lady Popham had re- 
sided many years abroad, chiefly in Italy, with 
her husband, a languid, invalid, fine gentleman, 
who found, or fancied, that a southern climate 
was necessary to his existence. Her ladyship 
had consequently been an absentee for a very 
long period. On Sir Bernard Popham’s death, 
however, his widow returned rich and childless 
to Ireland, and announced her intention of re- 
siding permanently on her Kilclare estate. At 
first her advent occasioned a great deal of talk 
and excitement among her country neighbors. 
Lady Popham’s peculiarities were the theme of 
conversation at most dinner-tables around Kil- 
clare for some weeks. Some were shocked, 
some angry, some amused by her oddities ;_ but, 
by degrees, as the genuine goodness and warm- 
heartedness of her character became known, and 
as people became accustomed to her eccentrici- 
ties, all that was odd, outré, or unusual, was set 
down simply to ‘‘ foreign manners,” and excused 
accordingly. And at the date of my story there 
was no more popular or respected individual in 
the county than old Lady Popham of Cloncoolin. 

Lady Popham was known far and wide as a 
liberal, if not very intelligent, encourager of art 
and artists, and was a stanch patroness of the 
drama. She had already been twice to the the- 
atre at Kilclare during the present season, and 
had on each occasion graciously signified to Mr. 
Moffatt her high satisfaction with the perform- 
ances, all which was profitable and pleasant to 
the manager, and would have been quite perfect 
but for one unfortunate circumstance, which 
dashed his cup of content with bitterness. It 
had been observed that when Miss Mottat was 
singing that popular and touching ballad of the 
modern domestic school, entitled ‘‘ Johnny left 
me in the lane,” Lady Popham, after listening 
for a second or so, unfurled a very large green 
fan, behind whose ample shade she retired com- 
pletely during the song, nor issued forth into 
the gaslight again until “Johnny”: had finally 
left off leaving Miss Moffatt in the lane, when 
her ladyship emerged from obscurity with a 
cheerful countenance. ‘This was certainly not 
pleasant ; and poor Mr. Moffatt had to bear the 
brunt of his daughter's ill-humor and mortifica- 
tion. However, Lady Popham was too valua- 
ble a friend and supporter of the theatre for the 
manager to be able to afford to show any resent- 
ment at this slight to Miss Annette’s vocal abil- 
ities; and he consoled the latter by saying that 
‘*nobedy minded what old Lady Popham said 
or did,” and that she was generally supposed to 
be ‘‘a little touched in the upper story.” 

Touched or not, however, it was very well 
known that the sight of the Cloncoolin liveries 
at the box-office in the morning was sufficient 
to fill the house at night; and Mr. Wilfred J. 
Percival had sent a sort of circular to her lady- 
ship setting forth that his benefit was fixed to 
take place on the following Friday evening, and 
begging Lady Popham to honor him by her 
presence and support on the occasion. ‘This she 
had promised to do, and moreover to bring with 
her a party of friends that were staying at Clon- 
coolin ; and great was the excitement among the 
company as the evening approached, and rose- 
colored were the visions of cash and credit to be 
won, in the minds of manager Moffatt and the 
bénéficiaire. 

At Biddy Bonny’s, too, the whole household 
was much interested in the forthcoming perform- 
ance of Hamlet, and especially in the new Ophe- 
lia. ‘Teddy Molloy, as he sat in the work-shop 
tapping away at the sole of a ‘**‘ brogue,” held 
forth to his apprentices on the merits of the va- 
rious Hamlets he had seen when he himself was 
a ’prentice in Dublin, and expressed his opinion 
that Miss Bell would be ‘*the purtiest and illi- 
gantest Ophaylia” that had ever appeared on the 


boards of the Kilclare theatre. And the two | 


apprentices related how they’d heard that Lady 
Popham. and ‘heaps of the quality” were to 
grace the boxes with their presence. Even old 
Joe Bonny seemed to catch a faint reflex of the 
prevailing glow of excitement, and growled out 
sundry reminiscences of how he had ‘‘see’d ’Am- 
let acted nigh upon a matter of fifty year ago 


in England.” He was sure it must have been 
Hamlet, because he remembered there ‘‘ were a 
ghost in it, with a kind of a tin-pot on his head.” 
But on being pressed with interrogations } 
Biddy, it turned out that this striking evidence 
of the play having been Hamlet was not so con. 
clusive as old Joe supposed, for the performance 
had taken place at Bartholomew Fair, where 
ghosts—even ghosts with tin-pots on their heads 
—are known to have been numerous. 

The rehearsals of the tragedy had gone off 
very satisfaC¢torily. Mabel had indeed been a 
little surprised at the complicated and minute 
instructions given to her by Mr. Percival as ty 
the exact spot on which she must stand during 
the scenes between Hamlet and Ophelia; whey 
she must turn her head toavard him, and when 
she must look away; how many steps she must 
take in this direction, and how many in the oth: 
er, and so forth. But she endeavored to remem- 
ber and comply with his injunctions. 

** Percival’s business in Hamlet is capital,” 
said Mr. Snell, the low comedian. ‘“ All his 
own, too. I don’t know another Hamlet on the 
stage with such business in the play scene.” 

:** Sir,” remarked Mrs. Darling, with much 
stateliness, **I do not admire it. I may be in 
error, but I deem that over-elaboration is a fault. 
I have seen John Kemble, in my youth, and Ed- 
mund Kean in his best days, and I do not think 
that they depended for their success on their 
business.” 

**Oh, hang it!” returned Mr. Snell (who was 
without any veneration for the traditions of the 
old school, and who professed his belief that half 
the famous actors of the past generation *‘ would 
be jolly well hissed if they came bow-wowing on 
to the boards of the London stage nowadays’’), 
“Oh, hang it! Mrs. Darling, one must have 
something new, you know. Can't keep on in 
the old grooves forever.” 

** What do they mean by Mr. Percival’s capi- 
tal busjness in Hamlet, aunt ?” asked Mabel that 
day, after rehearsal. 

Before his mother could reply, Jack began : 

** Why, they mean that kind of Scotch reel he 
dances with every body, Mabel. In and out, 
backward and forward, up the middle and down 
again. He crosses the stage nineteen times in 
that scene with you. I counted them.” 

**'The business of a part, Mabel,” said Aunt 
Mary, *‘is, properly speaking, its dumb show, 
its pantomime. You know every one has his 
own ideas as to his movement and position with 
regard to the other characters.” 

** Pantomime with a vengeance!” exclaimed 
Jack, who was inveterate against the eminent 
tragedian “‘from the principal theatres, etc., 
etc.” ‘*He does every thing but tumble head 
over heels; and I shouldn’t be surprised to see 
him do that before the evening’s over. A somer- 
sault over Ophelia’s grave would be striking and 
new. “That's his great notion.” 

** Don't be severe, Jack; I don’t like to hear 
it,” said gentle, good-natured Aunt Mary. 

But Mabel, in her heart, was inclined to agree 
with her cousin. 

At length arrived the eventful Friday evening. 
The play was to begin at seven o'clock, and long 
before that hour the pit and gallery were filled 
with an expectant crowd. The boxes, too, be- 
gan to show a sprinkling of visitors; and the gap 
of empty crimson benches in the centre of the 
semicircle attracted great attention; for it was 
known that those seats were reserved for Lady 
Popham and her party. About two minutes be- 
fore seven the box-doors were thrown open with 
a mighty clatter, and the plunging of hoofs and 
rolling of wheels was heard coming up from the 
outside of the theatre. A gay party of ladies 
and gentlemen entered and took their seats, and 
in the very centre—for Sir Bernard Popham’s 
widow hattno idea of hiding her light under a 
bushel—sat the lady of Cloncoolin, looking about. 
the theatre with a heavy gold eye-glass, and ut- 
tering her remarks upon every thing and every 
body in a shrill, penetrating little voice. Lady 
Popham was a very small fragile old woman of 
nearly seventy years of age; upright as a dart, 
bright-eyed, nimble-tongued, active. She wore 
a double range of false teeth, which seemed a 
little too large for her mouth, and made her lisp 
in her speech, and a jet black wig with stiff curls 
that framed her small wizened face on each side. 
She had the tiniest hands and feet in the world, 
and was always dressed in the richest stuffs and 
brightest colors that she could find. On the 
present occasion she wore an amber brocaded silk 
gown and a white cashmere cloak on her shoul- 
ders; a wreath of artificial roses was perched on 
the top of her wig, and trembled at every move- 
ment of her restless little head. <A grotesque 
figure enough, one would say; and yet it is a 
fact that Lady Popham, however ridiculous she 
might appear, possessed that indefinable air of 
good-breeding which stamped her as a gentle- 
woman, and she could, moreover, assume when 
she chose a dignified, lofty bearing that was quite 
imposing. 

On the evening of Mr. Percival’s benefit, how- 
ever, she was neither lofty nor dignitied ; but very 
good-humored and talkative, turning her big eve- 
glass hither and thither, and nodding right and 
left to her friends and neighbors as they took 
their seats around her. 

Punctually at seven o'clock the orchestra be- 
gan the overture. It was, of course, a selection 
of Irish airs, but newly chosen, and arranged 
by Mr. Trescott, who , from long prac- 
— experience, some skill in such patch- 
WOrk.,. 

** Jerry the Buck” figured in it as a matter of 
course ; and the stamping of feet keeping time to 
it in the gallery overhead, made the theatre quiv- 
er until it seemed quite within the bounds of 
possibility that the flooring would give way, and 
a pair of corduroy-clad legs be seen hovering 
over Lady Popham’s floral head-gear! How- 
ever, no such disaster took place, and ‘Jerry 
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the Buck” came to an end in due course, giving 
lace to an old pathetic melody with a wailing 
hurden to it in a minor key. Scarcely had the 
tirst few notes of it been played when the house 
was hushed into breathless silence. ‘The air had 
been arranged as a violin solo, and the player 
was Alfred ‘Trescott. Excited by the conscious- 
ness of performing to cultivated and attentive 
ears, the young man threw himself completely 
into the spirit of the music. ‘Those exquisitely 
symputhetic tones, of whieh the violin alone, 
among instruments, has the secret, .rose through 
the theatre with a sweet, sad yearning plaint that 
was inexpressibly pathetic. ‘The tune was wild 
and irregular, like the sighing of the wind over 
some desolate place ; and when, at its close, the 
last long-drawn note had died away, there was for 
a second profound and absolute silence through- 
out the house. ‘Then burst forth a storm of ap- 
plause, led by Lady Popham herself, who leaned 
over the front of the box daintily wiping her 
moistened eyes with a laced handkerchief, and 
strenuously beating her fan on the box-ledge 
with her other band, ‘* Bis, bis, bis!” cried her 
ladyship’s shrill voice. ‘* Make him play it again, 
somebody. Mais c'est charmant. E squisito. 
I’in perfectly astonished. Why don’t somebody 
make him play it again ?” 

The whole audience having by this time joimed 
in shouts of ** Ankoor! ankoor!” accompanied 
by much clapping of hands and stamping of feet, 
and encouraging exclamations of ‘* More power 
to ye! Give it us again, me boy! Sure it’s 
yourself that can fiddle, any way,” etc., Alfred 
repeated the air, terminating it this time by an 
improvised eadenza, with a long-drawn shake at 
the end of it, which raised even still greater en- 
thusiasm. 

‘The applause had scarcely yet subsided when 
the curtain rose upon the platform of the castle 
at Elsinore, and the tragedy of Hamlet fairly 
commenced, The play progressed smoothly and 
successfully, ‘The hero of the night, Mr. Wil- 
fred J. Percival, was received with all due recog- 
nition of his position as béneficiaire. ‘The new 
Ophelia was greeted on her first entrance with 
such unexpected heartiness as to destroy her 
self-possession for a time, and the first few words 
she had to say were nearly inaudible. But she 
soon recovered, and performed the rest of the 
scene with grace and sweetness. ‘There was a 
stir of expectation throughout the theatre when 
Mabel entered for the mad scene, decked with 
wild flowers and straw, and with her rich dark 
hair falling disheveled about her shoulders. On 
coming to the theatre that evening she had found 
in her dressing-room a large basket full of natural 
wild flowers, woven into fantastic garlands with 
ivy and creeping plants, and on the top was laid 
a scrap of paper, with these words, written in 
Corda Trescott’s round childish hand : 

‘* Please, please to wear these to-night. Alfred gath- 
ered them this morning, and I have twisted them to- 
gether all myself. 

“ Your affectionate little friend, 
**Corpa.” 

** Very kind and thoughtful, indeed, of young 
Trescott,” said Aunt Mary; ‘‘and how prettily 
they are arranged.” 

** I suppose I can’t refuse to wear them,” said 
Mabel, musingly. 

** Goodness, Mabel! 
Why should you?” 

‘To this question Mabel had made no reply, 
and accordingly, when the time came fof attiring 
her for the mad scenes, Mrs. Walton twined the 
wreaths in Mabel’s hair, and looped them on to 
her white dress, and pronounced the effect to 
be quite perfect. 

And a very charming and poetical picture of 
the distraught Ophelia she presented, as she 
stood in the centre of the stage, pouring out the 
snatches of song in a voice to which nervousness 
lent a touching tremor. ‘The girl's fresh youth 
and natural refinement, and the unalloyed simple 
earnestness with which she had thrown herself 
into the character she was representing, made 
her seem the very embodiment of the poet’s 
graceful fancy; and when she finally left the 
stage, after the last pathetic scene with Laertes, 
there were few eyes in the house undimmed with 
tears. In brief, the performance was a complete 
and unmistakable success. 

Lady Popham was in ecstasies. ‘She sent for 
Mr. Moffatt to come and speak with her after 
the conclusion of the play, and desired he would 
convey her best congratulations and thanks to 
Miss M. A. Bell, for the delight she had afforded 
herself and her friends. ‘* And that charming 
creature that played the fiddle!” exclaimed Lady 
Popham. ‘* Where did you pick up these two 
young artists, Moffatt? I tell you that boy is a 
genius; and I know something about the matter. 
I must have him out at Cloncoolin. What's his 
name? ‘Trescott? Ah, well, I never remem- 
ber people’s names. Write it down and send it 
to me, will you? I shall be obliged to you. 
And look here, Moffatt, make that pretty, sweet, 
poetical Ophelia of yours take a benefit, and I'll 
promise to come and bring half-the county. She 
is really delicious. You won't be able to keep 
her here very long, of course. You're prepared 
for that, eh? Well, make the most of her now, 
and let me know in good time about her benefit.” 

All the party from Cloncoolin followed her 
ladyship’s cue, and Mr. Moffatt retired amidst a 
chorus of ** Really charming.+ Quite delighted. 
So pleased. Does you great credit, Moffatt,” 
and so fourth. 

** Well, Mabel, my darling child,” said Aunt 
Mary, giving her niece a hearty hug and a kiss 
when they were all at home once more in the lit- 
tle sitting-room, ‘ you've surpassed my expecta- 
tions. It’s all right now. Quite safe. You 
Must get poor old aunty an engagement to play 
the Nurse to your Juliet, when you're a great 
actress in London, setting the town on fire.” 

**Oh, Aunt Mary!” 

** Yes, to be sure you must. But in all seri- 
ousness, Mabel, l’ye no doubt in the world that 
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Moffatt will gladly engage you for next season; | were not talking with each other. 


and I think you are pretty sure of getting to Dub- 
lin for the winter.” 

Mabel went to rest with a thankful heart, and 
-her last thought was of her mother and Dooley. 
Her last thought, but not her sole thought. ‘There 
ran through her mind a lurking wonder as to 
what Clement Charlewood would say and think 
if he could have seen her as Ophelia. Whether 
he would have been pleased, or shocked, or in- 
different. 

** I’m afraid he disapproves of the whole thing 
so much that he would rather I was unsuccess- 
ful than the reverse,” thought Mabel. ‘At least 
he would have felt in that way three months ago. 
Perhaps it might be different with him now—now 
that—other things are all different tuo!” 


CHAPTER X. 
LADY POPHAM'S LETTER. 


**Wuy, gooaness me, Aunt Dawson, look at 
this now! I declare here’s a letter from my 
fairy godmother.” 

The words were uttered in a frank, ringing 
voice, and with the least touch of an Irish ac- 
cent, and the speaker was Miss Geraldine O’Brien, 
first cousin to Augusta Charlewood’s aftianced 
vyhisband. Miss O’Brien was a tall, elegant-look- 
ing young woman, whose finely-formed though 
somewhat massive figure was admirably set off 
by the closely - fitting riding- habit which she 
wore. Her face was not stricJy handsome, but 
beaming with health and good¢4humor, and light- 
ed by a pair of merry intelligent blue eyes, and 
she had a great abundance of glossy chestnut 
hair bound tightly round her well-shaped head. 

The inmates of Bramley Manor were assem- 
bled at an early luncheon, and the party con- 
sisted of the Charlewood family — including 
Walter, who was at Hammerham on leave of ab- 
sence—Mrs. Dawson, with her son and niece, 
and the Reverend Decimus Fluke and his two 
elder daughters. Jane Fluke, indeed, was stay- 
ing at Bramley Manor, for she was to have the 
distinguished honor of being one of Augusta’s 
bridemaids, and was to remain in the house un- 
til after the wedding. Miss Fluke and her fa- 
ther had been invited to luncheon on this day, 
for an excursion had been arranged to some fa- 
mous ruins about ten miles from Hammerham, 
and they had been asked to be of the party. At 
first it had been preposed to take refreshments 
with them and make a sortof picnic. But Mrs. 
Charlewood had strongly objected to this plan, 
saying that she never could enjoy her food out 
in the open air, and especially on the grass, 
where the insects swarmed over the dishes, and 
one never could use one’s knife and fork com- 
fortably. And as Mrs. Dawson seemed inclined 
to agree with this view of the case—although 
she by no means stated her reasons with the 
same downright simplicity as her hostess—the 
idea of the picnic had been abandoned, and it 
had been arranged that they should start for the 
ruins immediately after luncheon, and after 
rambling about there, return comfortably jn the 
evening to dinner. Miss O’Brien, Waffer, and 
Clement were to go on horseback, and therefore 
the former appeared at the table ready equipped 
in her riding-habit, which was to her the most 
becoming costume possible. 

‘*A letter from my dear, delightful, ridicu- 
lous old fairy ‘godmother!’ exclaimed Miss 
O’Brien, gleefully, as she opened a letter which 
the servant had just brought in, together with a 
large packet of correspondence for Mr. Charle- 
wood. ‘*I hadn’t heard from her for an age, 
and was ing quite uneasy about her, for her 
ladyship is generally the most indefatigable and 
voluminous of correspondents. She prides her- 
self on her letters, and they certainly are capital 
fun.’ 

** Her ladyship?” said Mr. Charlewood, paus- 
ing in the act of opening a large square blue 
business-looking envelope, and looking across at 
his guest. Mr. Charlewood caught at the sweet 
sound of the title as a hungry pike snaps at a 
bait. ** Her ladyship, Miss O’Brien?” said he. 

Lady Popham, Mr. Charlewood. My god- 
mother, and, I believe, some relative on my mo- 
ther’s side into the bargain. We consider our- 
selves quite close relations in Ireland, when, I 
suppose, you cold-blooded Saxons wouldn’t 
make out that there was any kinship at all. 
But she is the most charming old woman to 
those she likes, bien entendu. I call her my 
fairy godmother, because she’s so tiny, and so 
bright, and so odd, and because when I was a 
child she seemed always able and willing to be- 
stow upon me whatever I took it into my head to 
desire, from a coral necklace to a Shetland pony.” 

Mr. Charlewood returned to the perusal of his 
blue business letter with a complacent smile on 
his face. It afforded him great pleasure to know 
that a young woman about soon to be connected 
by marriage with his family had a godmother 
who was called ‘‘ my lady.” 

‘* What does Lady Popham say, Geraldine ?” 
asked Mrs. Dawson, a thin fair woman dressed 
in widow’s weeds—though her husband had been 
dead many years—and with a somewhat stiff cold 
manner. 

‘*Oh, all kinds of things, Aunt Dawson. But 
I must decipher the letter myself before I can 
tell you much about it. You know she writes 
the queerest little cramp hand in the world, and 
her spelling is unique.” 

‘* Law dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Charlewood, 
with naive astonishment, ‘‘you don’t mean to 
say she can’t spell? And she a lady of title 
too! ‘Ow curious!” 

Nobody responded to this little speech. But 
Penelope shot a glance at her mother across the 


_ table which had the effect of keeping the poor 
' lady quiet for some time. 


The conversation’ was carried on in groups of 
two and three. The Reverend Malachi Dawson 
and his fair betrothed sat side by side, but they 
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Augusta was 
busily engaged in giving Jane Fluke an idea of 
her design for the bridemaids’ dresses at the ap- 
proaching ceremony, and the bridegroom elect 
was mildly listening to Mr. Fluke’ exposition 
of the plan of the new school-house and chapel 
at Duckrell, an exposition which the elder cler- 
gymjan illustrated by an utterly incomprehensible 
arrangement of all the plates, knives, and forks 
within reach of his hand, clattering steel, silver 
and china together with his accustomed vehe- 
mence, and twisting his napkin into a wisp with 
both hands 1m the heat of his discourse. 

Of the rest, Mrs. Charlewood and Miss Fluke 
were discussing the last new curateof St. Philip- 
in-the-Fields, Walter was relating to Mrs. Daw- 
son some anecdote interded to impress her with 
an idea of the brilliant social position of his most 
intimate and particular friend, the Honorable 
Arthur Skidley, recently appomted Aide-de- 
camp to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and Mr. Charlewood and Miss O’Brien 
were absorbed in their respective letters. Clem- 
ent alone sat silent and unoccupied. His chair 
was placed next to that of the Irish girl, and he 
had paid her all the due attention which such 
neighborhood demanded, but now he remained 
quite silent, looking straight before him with an 
absent, musing expression that had latterly be- 
come habitual with him. 

Suddenly Geraldine O’Brien looked up from 
her letter. 

** Does any body know a Hammerham young 
lady of the name of Bell?’ said she. 

‘rhe question, although couched in this gen- 
eral form, was addressed more particularly to 
Clement, Miss O’Brien haying perceived him to 
be the only disengaged member of the party. 

‘* A Hammerham young lady of the name of 
Bell?” repeated Clement, smiling; **why, my 
dear Miss O’Brien, there may be tifty Hammer- 
ham young ladies of the name of Bell ?” 

‘* So there may, to be sure—or five hundred ; 
but I’m asking do ye happen to know. one par- 
ticular one 

‘* Bell! Bell! N-no; I thmk not. One of 
the bricklayers in my father’s employ is called 
Bell, I think, and he has a large family of daugh- 
ters. But it is scarcely likely to be one of those 
young ladies that you're inquiring about.” 

‘*Ah, now be aisy wid yer nonsense,” said 
Miss O’Bnen, with a comical little assumption 
of the brogue which it pleased her now and then 
to indulge in among intimate friends. ‘I’m 
asking -you a serious question, Mr. Clement 
Charlewood.” 

‘** Well, then, seriously, I, at all events, do not 
know any young lady of that name.” 

**Humph! It’s odd too, for she is mentioned 
as having been a friend of the Charlewood fam- 
ily.” 

"ccWhat are you saying, Geraldine?” asked 
Mrs. Dawson, who had caught her niece's last 
words. 

Why, aunt, it’s the funniest thing in the 
world; quite a romance. Dear fairy godmother 
always does get hold of the most wonderful peo- 
ple. See here now, I'll just read you a bit of 
the letter. You must know, Mr. Charlewood,” 
said Miss O’Brien, turning to Clement, *‘ that 
Lady Popham is, as she says herself, ‘ fanatica 
per la musica.’ Indeed, she is passionately fond 
of all kinds of art, especially the musical and 
dramatic, and when she was living at Naples, I 
believe she always had her house full of fiddlers, 
painters, singers, and actors. Wonderful gen- 
iuses, whom she flattered herself she was des- 
tined to reveal to the world; but who, I think, 
for the most part, turned out lamentable failures.” 

Miss Fluke here gave vent to a most extraor- 
dinary sound, that began in a groan and ended 
in a snort, and shook her head in a solemn and 
lugubrious manner. 

‘Oh, well, Miss Fluke,” said Geraldine, 
quickly—for she and the clergyman’s daughter 
had already had one or two somewhat sharp pas- 
sages of arms—‘‘I don’t see any thing to dis- 
tress one’s self about in that, after all. Lady 
Popham was always generous and charitable, 
and I’m quite sure that she did more good than 
harm on the whole. However, I was going to 
say that my godmother writes me here six 
crossed pages of raptures about two young art- 
ists whom she has picked up in—Kilclare of all 
places in the world! Justtancy! Here's what 
she says,” and Miss O’Brien began to read aloud 
from her godmother’s letter: *** My young Pag- 
anini came out here to Cloncoolin a fortnight ago. 
I sent for him toa little soirée I got up of a chosen 
few. People who have some faint glimmering 
of an idea ‘about art. Most of the dear souls 
here haven't any glimmering. The lad played 
divinely. I tell you so, and tu sais bien que je 
m’y connais! I mean to get him to town, where 
he must make furore! He’s such a handsome 
animal too. Macome! Well, and then I made 
him talk to me, and tell me all about his pros- 

‘ts and his family. He spoke a good deal 
about that delicious Ophelia I’ve been describing 
to you. I can see that he admires her despe- 
rately, and, in shogt, I have made up a charm- 
ing little romance, to end as all orthodox ro- 
mances should end. Basta.’ 

** How like fairy godmother that is!” said 
Miss O'Brien, interrupting her reading for a mo- 
ment. 

** She’s terribly impulsive,” said Mrs. Daw- 
son, icily, shutting her thin lips close. Mrs. 
Dawson, at all events, was not impulsive. 

**Well, but now I’m coming to the point of 
the letter,” said Miss O’Brien, ‘*so please read on : 

** *Ophelia—who is perfectly poetical—comes 
from the most thoroughly unpoetical spot on the 
face of the gloobe—Hammcrham.’” 

‘*Law! well now, 1 do think her ladyship’s 
rather ‘ard on ’ammerham,” Mrs. Charlewood 
ventured to observe, in a timid voice. 

*** Hammerham,’” continued Miss O’Brien; 
** “and I want you, Geraldina mia, to find out all 


about her. She's a most jinteresting creatures 
has a striking air of bon ton, and shines among 
her camarades de théatre like a silver star bea 
side the flare of tallow-candles. You can easily 
hear of her, for Alfred Trescott, my handsomé 
fiddler, says she was a great friend of the oll 
dear me, I never remember names, but 1 know 
he mentioned those people—’” Miss O’Briew 
stumbled a little here. and colored ; then she pros 
ceeded in a rather hesitating manner; *“ *th@ 
family of the lady that your cousin Malachi ig) 
going to marry.’’ 
We, who have the privilege of peeping ove® 
her shoulder, can see that Miss O’Brien omitted 
a phrase or two, and altered another, in her gods 
mother’s letter, and that Lady Popham’s words 
really ran thus: ‘*‘those rich bricks-and-morta® 
people that Mrs. Dawson has got hold of for 
your cousin Malachi.” iS 
‘** Well,” said Geraldine, looking round thé 
table, for during the last few minutes every ong 
had been attending to her—‘‘ well, can’t any bod 
guess who this mysterious Miss Bell may be?” 
**As true as I’m sitting ‘ere,” cried Mrsp 
Charlewood, struck with a sudden conviction 
** I do believe it must be Mabel Earnshaw undér 
another name !”’ 
There was a dead silence, and Geralditie 
O’Brien, glancing at Clement, saw that he had 
turned white even tu the lips. ch 
‘“*'Then it is true,” said Geraldine, addressiti 
Mrs. Charlewood, ‘‘ this young lady is a frietd 


of your family ?” : 
Before her mother could reply Augusta stru 
in with her most disdainful manner : * 


“She was a friend, Geraldine. That is $o 
say, we used to receive her here, and takea 
good deal of notice of her at one time. But now, 
of course, you understand that we can have no- 
thing more to say to her. Indeed, I may say, 
she got into the Manor on false seenemalllie 
some measure. For, had 1 k own at first who 
and what her family and co nections were, I 
should never have thought of- -” And Augusta 
leaned back in her chair with & languid haughty 
gesture that said as plainly at) possible that she 
could not be at the pains of pursuing so véry 
contemptible a subject. 

**Why not? What has shi: done?” said Miss 
O’Brien, fixing’ her frank bri sht eyes upon Ah- 
gusta’s face. This was too m; ch for Miss Fluke, 
who had been snorting and pi nting and swelling 
with suppressed indignation fi)r some time past, 
and who now burst forth with irrepressible ¥e- 
hemence : 

‘‘What has she done? {she has disgraced 
herself and discredited the } recious evangelical 
teaching that she was so higiMy privileged ag to 
enjoy! She has forsaken ‘, Christian homie, 


tion of the first professors, tc'join the society of 
—of—rogues and vagabonds' In a word, 
has chosen the path of per¢‘tion with her éyes 
open!” And Miss Fluke, as hough to illustrate 
her forcible phraseology, op ned her own eyes 
very wide indeed and glarfd round upow the 
company. 

The Keverend Malachi Dat'son, to whom Miss 
Fluke was a quite new phe wmenon, stared at 
her with timid astonishmen; depicted on his 
mild countenance; and when in making the eir- 
cuit of the table, her eye li; hted upon him, he 
made an involuntary shrink ng movement, Jike 
that of one who tries to avok an expected 

The carriages are at the door, ma'am,’ an- 
nounced a servant to Mrs. C iarlewood. Eyery 
“ne rose immediately, and (ie interruption was 
felt to be a most welcome < ae, for there wis a 
sense of uneasiness and of something vagtely 
disagreeable hanging over al, present ; an effect, 
indeed, which any ebullition of Miss Fluke’s elo- 
quence was pretty sure to p,.pduce on her Rear- 
ers. 
tp airy godmother’s letter seems to have Durst 
among us like a bomb-sh¢.l,” said Geraldine 
O’Brien to Walter, as she s nod putting onther 
gauntlets and waiting for her horse to be bropght 
up to the door._ Walter coli red and smiledjun- 
easily. The weak vulgar va}ity, which wag his 
besetting foible, made him d ead to compremise 
the family dignity in Miss O.,3rien’s eyes by say- 
ing any word in defense of M ibel, whom he feal- 
ly liked, and thereby confes ‘ing a too intimate 
friendship with a person it) a social position 
which he looked upon as so | nfinitely inferior to 
hisown. But there was yet 4 spark of manliness 
in the lad which made him d shamed of his tow- 
ardice. 4 

‘* Where's your brother?” said Miss O’Brien, 
looking round for Clement as the groom led her 
horse up. 

‘*Oh, please, miss,” said the man, toughing 
his hat, ‘*‘ Mr. Clement's best complimentsy and 
would you kindly excuse him for the present? 
He won't be able to go to the party, but will ride 
out and meet you in the evening coming home, 
if he can.” 

Miss O’Brien put her foot into Walter’s palm, 
and sprang neatly into the saddle. r. 

‘The old story,” said Walter, as they rode 
side by side down the avenue, ‘**Clement# got 
some business or other at the last minute, that 
keeps him at Hammerham. The faet ig, the 
governor’s business is on so vast a scale,” added 
Watty, beastfully, ‘and Clem is such a fellow 
for sticking to work and seeing to every thing 
himself, that we look upen it as quite a wonder 
when he goes out even as much as he hasbeen 
doing lately.” : 

don’t believe business one bit,” said 
Geraldine O’Brien to himself, remembering € lem- 
ent’s changing color and disturbed face. “‘Fairy 
fairy godmother, I’m afraid owhave 

tly been doing a little mischief! ~ And 
who knows? It may all turn out for the 
after all.” | 

And for some quarter of an hour the gay- 
hearted, buoyant Irish girl remained.in a very uly 


wonted mood of silence and contemplation, 


where strict piety was combir ‘d with the instruc- - 
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LIFE ON A FARM. 


[See pages D4 and DW.) 


-NoOxE can ‘describe the sweets of country life 

But those blest men that do enjoy and taste them. 

They breathe the fresh and uncorrupted air, 

And by clear brooks enjoy untroubled sleeps. 

May. 

O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I mock at the pride of Greece and Rome; 

And when I am stretch’d beneath the pines, 

When the evening star so holy shines, 

I lauch at the lore and pride of man— 

At the Sophist’s schools and the learned clan ; 

For what are they all ia their high conceit, 

When man in the bush with God may meet ? 
EMERSON. 


PLOWING. 
Some. with whom compared your insect-tribes 
Are but the beings of a summer's day, 
Have held the scale of empire, ruled the storm 
Of inichty war, then, with unweary'd hand, 
Disdaining little delicacies, seized 
The plow, and greatly independent lived. 
TuoMson, 


SOWING. 
Here, brothers, secure from all turmoil and danger, 
We sow but to reap, for the soil is our own: 
We spread hospitality’s board for the stranger, 
And care pot a fig for the king on his throne; 
We never know want, for we live by our labor, 
And in it coptentment and happiness find. 
Morris. 


REAPING. 
Soon as the morning trembles o'er the sky, 
And, unperceived, unfolds the spreading day, 
Before the ripen'd field the reapers stand 
In fair array. 
At once they stoop and swell the lusty ‘sheaves ; 
While through their cheerful band the rural talk, 
The rural scandal, and the rural jest 
Fly harmless to deceive the tedious time, 
And steal unfelt the sultry hours away. 
Tuomson. 
I love, I love to see 
Bright steel gleam through the land; 
’Tis a goodly sight, but it must be 
Ip the reaper’s tawny hand. 
Cook. 
MOWING. 
I sigh for the time . 
When the mowers at morn 
Come down from the hill 
At the sound of the horn; 
Or when dragging the rake 
I follow’d them out, 
While they tossed the light sheaves 
With their laughter about; 
Through the field, with boy-daring, 
Barefooted I ran, 
But the stumbles foreshadowed . 
The path of the man. 
REap. 
ANGLING. 
I in the flowery meads would be: 
These crystal streams should solace me, 
To whose harmonious, bubbling noise 
I with my angle would rejvice. 
Isaac WALTON. 
DRIVING THE COWS. 
Out of the Cover and blue-eyed grass 
Ile turned them into the river-lane; 
One after another he let them pass, 
Then fastened the meadow-bars again : 
Brindle, Ebony, Speckle, and Bess, 
Shaking their horns in the morning wind, 
Croppins the butter-cups out of the grass. 
Kate Oscoop, 
NUTTING. 
Oh! happy, if ye knew your happy state, 
Ye rangers of the fields! whom nature's buon 
Cheers with her smile, and ev'ry element 
Conspires to bless. 
SoMERVILLE. 
FARM PETS. 
The heart is hard in nature, and unfit. 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 
To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life, 
Nor feels their happiness augment his own. 
CowPer. 
MILKING THE COWS. 
What happiness the rural maid attends, 
In cheerful labor while each day she spends! 
She gratefully receives what Heaven has sent, 
And, rich in poverty, enjoys content. 
She never feels the spleen's imagined pains, 
Nor melancholy stagnates in her veins: 
Hier home-spun dress in simple neatness lies, 
And for no glarjng equipage she sighs ; 
No midnicht masquerade her beauty wears, 
And health, not paint, the fading bloom repairs. 
GAY. 


EAVES-DROPPING. 


Wuen I first saw Mrs. Ann Maria Applebee 
she was seated on the back door-step, eating 
bread and milk out of a nipperkin. Her face 
was **dimly seen and then withdrawn :” for the 
inoment she espied the stage-coach lumbering 
up the hill she left her humble but conspicuous 
perch and betook herself to the privacy of the 
kitchen. 

[was the ** school-mistress” for ‘* District No. 
3, and the family were looking for me, but 
I had arrived hait an hour. before ] Was due. 
My heart sank when the driver, a man with a 
sulitary eye, stopped his three-legged horse at 
the unhinged gate. I did not mind the general 
aebility of the fence, for otherwise the premises 
weretrim enough; but the house was very small, 
and I knew it was owned and occupied by two 
Beans, parents of the widowed Mrs. Applebee, 
who was-the eldest of nine living children. The | 
fumily mansian had been playfully styled the 
** Bean Pod,” as suggestive of the eleven well- | 
rounded. occupants, who rattled away in it day | 
and night. Where they all slept I could not 


‘me at least one little cell to myself. 


hearer the window. 


conjecture, for the eramped cottage, with its low 
roof, gave small promise of chambers. Perhaps 
they had some airy locations upon the tree-tops, 
I thought. A few hammocks swinging nightly 
from those glorious old elms would be a pictur- 
esque sight. At anf rate I humbly hoped that, 
as I had been ‘** bid off,” and was to board in the 
Bean receptacle for the season, some of the small- 
er inhabitants might vacate in my favor, and leave 
But I was 
doomed to disappointment: I was w bave a room- 
mate, and it was to be the bereaved Ann Maria. 

Now my heart is not petrified, it can throb with 
pity upon due provocation ; but if there is one 
thing above another that hardens me like the 
rock of Gibraltar it is make-believe woe. The 
moment I beheld the youthful relict hiding be- 
hind her pocket-handkerchief I knew what to ex- 
pect. I saw that her liquid eyes were a couple 
of water-sluices in excellent repair, and that she 
could ‘*‘turn on her tears” without the slightest 
exertion. 

I knew just as well then as I did after the 
neigbbors told me, that the deplored Jacob Ap- 
plebee had been a disagreeable ‘‘ drinking man,” 
and that Ann Maria ‘‘never cared any great 
about him,” feeling rather relieved than other- 
wise when he’ was drafted, and having no cause 
to mourn when a rebel’s bullet -made her a 
widow. 

None the less, however, did she pour into my 
unwilling ears a tender romance concerning her 
‘**dear, dear dacob;” and after we went to bed 
she continued his memoirs with an epitaph and 
appendix. I‘dropped off to sleep during the 
courtship, but was aroused at the wedding, and 
contrived to eome in solemnly at the faneral. 
The last wail I heard was like this: : 

‘*T never can loye another, not as I loved 
Jacob. Oh no, it is impossible!” 

From which I concluded that she would not 
seriously object to trying the experiment. I had 
tied from the city to get away from a trial of my 
own, and did not enjoy the prospect of being 
lulled to sleep by such dirges. But I can not 
get rid of Ann Maria, for she has a great deal to 
do with my story. If I have not described her 
as handsome and graceful it is because her lach- 
rymose behavior is prominent in my mind; but, 
really, she was a country belle, with a beautiful, 
face and a head as full of airy nothings as a dan- 
delion-top. I could see that she inwardly chafed 
under her unmitigated widow’s weeds, and longed 
for the flutter of laces and ribbons. Not that 
she was an ingrain hypocrite. She only wished 
to do her duty as an affectionate relict, and, 
where real emotion failed, she felt justified in 
throwing in a dash of fiction. No doubt she 
sometimes wept to think she had no cause to 
weep. But the best of eyes can not hold out for- 
ever. She told me, on the third day after my 
arrival, that she should be obliged to control her 
feelings on account of the weakness of the optic 
nerve. I accepted the apology, and made her 
understand that I would cheerfully excuse her 
from further weeping. From that time she ap- 
peared quite composed, only giving way in the 
presence of company. 

Hier Uncle Nat, for instance, a sea-captain, 
and a man who could brave any brine except that 
of a woman's eyes, never came to the house but 
he found her in tears. 

**]I can’t stand this,” groaned the soft-hearted 
tar. **Come now, Aun Mari’, if you'll stop cry- 
ing I'll give you a five-dollar bill.” 

It may sound mercenary, but to my certain 
knowledge the atHlicted niece earned two pairs of 
gaiters and a bottle of ‘* Night-blooming Cereus” 
by ‘*‘controlling her feelings.” She was of a 
mercurial temperament, naturally hoydenish, and 
the silence of sorrow became her well, adding to 
her manners a touch of refinement which was 
otherwise wanting. 

One evening | had returned from school with 
a headache, and just as I was coming down the 
snow-white*but rickety stairs, to beg some harts- 
horn, I heard a man’s voice at the front door; 
I seemed destined, while in this house, to over- 
hear something continually. 

**Can you tell me, Madam, how far it is to the 
nearest hotel ?” 

‘* Well, Sir, it’s considerable scant of three 
quarters of a mile.” 

The question was simple, the answer simpler 


-still; but I grew faint and sank breathless upon 


the lower stair. ‘The gentléman’s voice was a 
familiar one. I had not thought to hear it again 
in a long time, and certainly never at ‘‘ District 
No. 3.” Recovering myself, I gently latched the 
door, for I would on no account be discovered. 
But Fate had me in her own hands. 

‘**Do tell,” said Mrs. Bean, eagerly, ‘‘is it 
pictures of Lincoln you’ve got to sell? Miss 
Preston will want one, I know. Walk in and 
sitdown. (’Sh, Bessie Bean! ’Sh right up!) 
She mourns for the President as my daughter 
mourns for her husband, and they both died the 
same day, which is an honor to Jacob, as I’ve 
often remarked.” 

** Miss Preston, did you say ?” 

Yes, our school-mistress, and a likely. girl 
too. Her father is some kind of a professor in 
some kind of a university.” . 

** And her name, is it Grace ?” 

** Yes, Grace Preston, and they live at Dexter, 
near Sharon, ‘way across the State. You ain’t 
any acquainted with our school-mistress, Sir? 
Why, of all things! You don’t say! Hush, 
Bessie, or mother'll put you in the closet.” 

** Well, yes, Madam, the name is familiar; I 
have been in Dexter.” 

really now! Take this fan! Sit 
I'll call her right down. 
What name did you say, Sir?” 

A pause. You need not mention my name. 
Merely say 


I am not much known in Dexter. 
a traveling agent.” 
By-this time I was up stairs again and on my 


‘*Thank you for taking so much trouble to 
call me down, Mrs. Bean, but really you see 
how my head aches. I would scarcely go two 
rods to see an agent of Michael Angelo’s, and do 
you wonder ?” : 

‘Why, la, no; you're as white as the pillow- 
case, and your eyes, why, it’s fit to scare any 
body to see how they shine! I'll hurry right 
down and clap on the tea-pot; and what say to 
vinegar and brown paper laid across your fore- 
head as hot as you can bear?” 

The motherly soul gave no rest to her feet till 
I was partially relieved, and, in spite of the rat- 
tling of the Beans, had sunk into a slumber 
which lasted all night. 

Next morning I awoke refreshed, and hopéd 
all danger was past. Vain hope! I had scarce- 
ly finished my breakfast when Carpenter's Lin- 
coln was flourished before my eyes, and the owner 
of the picture stood looking down on me with a 
roguish twinkle in his eye, but saying with pro- 
fessional demureness : 

‘*Admirable likeness, Miss! 
will not refuse me ?” 

‘*Indeed but I must,” replied I, with equal 
coolness, though trembling like a leaf in the wind. 

‘‘It is mournfully beautiful. How can you 
fail-to like it, Miss Preston?” lisped the widow, 
wiping her eyes one by one. 

‘** There is false coloring here,” said I, slowly. 
‘**T like truth, perfect truth.” 

‘*T agree with you,” returned the agent, with 
suppressed feeling, and 1 knew he was trying to 
meet my eye while I resolutely looked at the pic- 
ture. ‘*And I also think that a subject, any 
subject, Miss—be he dead or alive—should be 
treated fairly. He should be allowed to speak 
for himself—to speak for himself, as you see this 
picture does.” 

‘* Your remarks are just, Mr. Pen— Ahem, 
they are eminently just, Sir,” said I, bitterly. 
‘* But there are cases where the subject can have 
nothing to say, and the more he tries to invent 
the worse it is for him.” 

The widow stared at me as if she considered 
me a little insane. I hastily arose, be par- 
don of the stranger for criticising his wares, and, 
-in spite of a deprecatory movement on his part, 
slipped quietly out of the room. 

‘* William Pentecost,” said I to myself, as I 
shut my chamber-door, “this is cruel! Is it 
not enough to have deceived.me and destroyed 
my faith in your sex, but you must come here 
and confront me now, just as I had fled from 
you, and was recovering a little peace of mind ? 
How happened it that this man, a young lawyer 
of fine promise and high social standing, had 
come here to sell pictures like a tramping ped- 
dier?” ‘Then I remembered that such pedestrian 
exercise was recommended by physicians nowa- 
days, and seemed to be almost as popular as a 
tour to the mineral springs. So William must 
be out of health. 1 had fancied, as I peeped at 
him through my eyelashes, that he looked very 


I’m sure you 


hin. 

** Hush, child!” said I to my heart, for that 
unreasoning organ began to throb painfully; 
‘* what is it to you now whether William lives or 
dies? He is dead to you.” 

But habit is strong. I had once loved this 
may, and ‘‘love, that in gentle heart is quickly 
learned,” is not so soon forgot. While spending 
a year at my aunt’s in Lenox, I had met Mr. 
Pentecost almost daily. Our acquaintance re- 
sulted in an engagement, a perfectly harmonious 
one, which had continued unbroken until two 
months ago, when something occurred to prove 
to me that my affianced husband was utterly, un- 
deniably false. 

My triend Kate Bailey had met him in Bos- 

.ton, and such was the power of her charms that 
after a week's acquaintance he had proposed to 
her point-blank. ‘There was no possibility of a 
mistake, for Katie was a girl of perfect truth, and 
as much incensed at the man’s perfidy as 1 was 
myself. ‘The letter containing a formal offer of 
his hand came to her at Dexter. She remailed 
it to the writer with indignant speed, and in less 
than twenty-four hours 1 had dispatched after it 
all the: epistles which had ever come to me from 
the same unworthy source, informing William 
Pentecost, in a few curt lines, that our acquaint- 
ance was at an end. 

I supposed this would be sufficient, but the 
dastard had the etfrontery to demand an expla- 
nation! 1 took no notice of the request. And 
here now was this same wretch ready to meet me 
face to face with a lie on his lips! Strange 
chance that had thrown us together again; for 
he could not have come hither by design; 1 had 
taken the precaution not to give my address to a 
single soul outside my own family. My kind 
mother and sisters, distressed by my unhappiness, 
had themselves urged a change of scene, and had 
reported me *‘ gone into the country a little while 
for her health.” 

** Well, well,” said I, bathing my face and 
donning my hat, ‘‘it was an awkward encounter, 
but it has come and gone, and now I will hie 
me away to my school and forget it.” 

I thought that by running away from the par- 
lor that morning I had escaped my trouble ; but, 
to use a homely phrase, I had only ** barred the 
door with a boiled carrot.” The trouble was not 
fastened out; in other words, Mr. Pentecost still 
lingered. When I went home to dinner I found 
Mrs. Ann Maria parading before the mirror, the 
trail of her dress dragging after her like the clos- 
ing feet in a long-metre verse. There was no 
trace of her *‘mouldy melancholy” as she cried 
out: 

** What think! 
here a week! 
Leathers’s.” 

‘* He” meant the picture-peddler. 
much appalled to reply. 


He is going to stay round 
I was too 


Miss Preston? Some like Jacob's, without the 


| squint. But then you never looked athim. He 


Ile has hired out haying at Squire 


** Don't you think he has such interesting eyes, | 


asked if you were out of health. . Isaac said you 
were ‘out of sorts,’ more like. He staid and 
talked with me after you had gone up stairs ; and, 
all of a sudden, just as he was leaving, he came 
back and asked if we knew of any one who want- 
ed to hire a man to hay. Now what do you sup- 
pose put that notion into his head, with those 
white hands ?” 

‘It is impossible to tell what puts a great 
many notions into people’s heads,” replied 1, sen- 
tentiously, for I was in no mood to flatter the 
beauty. 

** He wanted to know how long my daughter's 
husband had been dead,” remarked Mrs. Bean, 
with a significant glance at me. ‘‘ Look here, 
Miss Preston, do you think it would do a mite 
of harm for Ann Maria to wear a bow of laylock 
ribbon, or a small sprig of flowers in her bonnet ? 
Jacob has been dead over a year.” 

**Oh now, mother,” remonstrated the mourner, 
with pathos, ‘*I don’t ever intend to marry again; 
I never can love another, not as I loved Jacob, 
and I don’t wish to hold out any inducements to 
gentlemen.” 

** Don't she look saintish?” whispered the ap- 
proving mother, as the inconsolable one turned 
her eyes toward the ceiling. 

What did William mean by stationing himself 
here?. He was evidently determined to meet me 
and ‘‘ speak for himself.” All my woman's pride 
rose in arms at the thought. See him I should 
not, listen I would not. Was I a weak Laura 
Matilda, to be wheedled by a few cheap fibs ? 
No, I knew his offense, and he knew that I knew 
it, so where was the use of words ? 

He came that evening. I was prepared for 
him and did not godown. He and the bereaved 
Ann Maria sat on the front door-step, and, unless 
I stopped my ears, I could not fail to hear what 
they said. 

**IT am sorry Miss Preston is afflicted with 
such headaches,” said Mr. Pentecost, incident- 


ally. 

**Oh, she hasn't had any before as 1 know 
of!” replied the widow, with a deep sigh, ** and 
this one is nothing to those J’re endured during 
the past year, brought on by weeping.” 

Then followed the memoir of Jacob. I heard 
the’ tapping of Mr. Pentecost’s cane against his 
boots, a sure sign of impatience. He did not 
stay long, and Mrs. Applebee came up stairs a 
little discomfited, I thought. She recovered her 
spirits next evening, however, for at the stroke 
of seven her knight appeared. 

**And how is the teachers head ?” 
him ask. 

Headaches can not last forever, and.1 had now 
resorted to the pretext of pressing tlowers—an oc- 
cupation I chose to carry on in my own room. 

**I guess he thinks you're a little odd,” said 
Ann Maria, coming up with a request from hiin 
that I would descend and look at some more en- 
gravings he had brought. 

**Tell him I am much obliged,” said I, in a 
voice loud enough to be distinctly audible in the 
front yard, ‘** but I do not patronize peddlers.” 

‘**Hush!” said Ann Maria, in great dismay, 
**or he'll hear you, and if there’s a gentleman 
alive he’s one. I only hope,” added she, tuck- 
ing a johnny-jump-up under her breast-pin, ** I 
only hope he won’t take encouragement from my 
sitting out there on the door-step with him. I 
don’t mean any thing by it, though, I must say, 
there’s an expression about his mouth that kind 
of reminds me of Jacob.” 

I groaned in spirit. Between this fool at my 
elbow and yonder hypocrite under the window 
my life was well-nigh vexed out of me. 

Message came next evening that Mr. Pentecost 
wished to show me a rare flower for my herba- 
rium. I madeno reply. I was tired of invent- 
ing excuses, but yielding was as far from my 
thoughts as ever. 

**H’m!” said Ann Maria, lingering with the 
door-latch in her hand, ‘*I declare I hate to go 
down. I kind of feel as if a crisis was coming. 
He said something a while ago about staying 
round here with ‘ an object in view.’ Now, Miss 
Preston, look here, what object can that man 
have in view?” twisting her head and gazing 
complacently in the mirror, which was the size 
of « small pane of glass. ‘‘ Do come down, as 
quick as you can, Miss Preston, for I don’t want 
to give him a chance to say any thing particular 
—I don't really.” 

**Isshecoming?”’ asked Mr. Pentecost, eagerly. 

** Yes, I believe so,” replied the relict, seating 
herself on the door-stone. ‘* Oh, what is more 
truly delightsome than the beauties of nature ? 
They fill up a void in the heart that would other- 
wise be vacant.” ) 

**Somewhat, yes, certainly,” responded Mr. 
Pentecost, abstractedly. 

**Don’t you think, Sir, there is a peculiar 
witchery in moonlight ?” 

‘**T believe that is the general opinion,” an- 
swered the peddler, in a voice as far away as the 
other side of the globe, to say the least. 

** And something deeply mournful, too,” add- 
ed Dolorosa. ‘‘It calls up old memories. 

‘There's not a look or word of thine 
My soul hath e’er forgot.” 


Mr. Pentecost tapped his boot. 

‘*Did I understand you that Miss Preston is 
coming down in a few moments ?” 

‘‘Yes, she is; but you were speaking of the 
moon, Mr. Pentecost, and its influence on hu- 
man nature. When you gaze on it does it call 
up your dead friends ?” 

‘No, Madam ; I am happy to say it does not! 
My dead friends are sleeping peacefully in their 
graves, and I would not have them disturbed on 
any account.” 

*6 Oh, but you know, Mr. Pentecost, I w: 
simply alluding to the sentiment of grief,” sob! . 
Ann Maria, reproachfully. **I guess yeu do. 
know what it is to lose the very apple of your 


“My good friend,” said William, in his kina 


I heard 


ii 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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wt manner, **I spoke too lightly ; forgive me if 

| wounded your feelings.” 
+*Qh yes, I forgive you,” replied the widow, 

magiianimously, though weeping afresh. 

You distress me, Mrs. Applebea; do pray 
compose yourself,” 

Mr. Pentecost, a husband !” 

‘+ Well, if he was the saint you have described 
him to me I am sure you have reason to be re- 
signed.” ; 

‘Qh, Mr. Pentecost, if he had been your hus- 
hand you couldn't talk so coldly!” 

‘‘Good Heavens! What sha I say to the 
woman? Believe me, Mrs. Applebee, I only 
meant that it is our duty not to mourn inorcin- 
ately.” 

Upon this Ann Maria showed symptoms of 
pouring herself entirely away in tears. I dare 
<v William was really alarmed, having no idea, 
+) his masculine ignorance, how much the fe- 
male system can bear. 

‘+I feel that J am to blame for this,” said he, 
pacing the door-stone in much agitation. ‘* Upon 
my word, Mrs. Applebee, I had no intention of 
viving you pain. How can I atone for my 
thoughtlessness? I would gladly say or do 
.omething to comfort you would indeed, my 
dear Mrs. Applebee.” 

Ile had finished the business now. Ann 
Maria had never before been addressed by a 
ventleman as **my dear Mrs. Applebee,” and | 
knew by the catching of her breath that she con- 
sidered this the expected ‘* crisis.” 

**Can I say something to console you; can I 
comfort you in the least, my dear Mrs. Apple- 
bee?” repeated the unfortunate agent, rushing 
blindly on to destruction. 

“Well, Sir, perhaps you can one of these days,” 
responded the mourner, with sudden cheerful- 
ness, **though I don’t want to promise. I did 
think I shouldn’t ever marry again; that is to say, 
I'm afraid I couldn't love another, not as I loved 
Jacob. Oh! oh!” 

‘There was a long pause. Wiliam was prob- 
ably trying to take in the widow’s meaning. 

“I don’t think I understood what you said, 
Mrs. Applebee.” 

**T can’t be plainer now, Mr. Pertecost. <A 
woman has to be very particular. I don’t feel 
much acquainted with you yet; but I like your 
appearance, and perhaps one of these days, if 
voull give me time enough— But dear me,” 
added she, attacked with a sudden sense of pro- 
piety, **it don’t seem just the thing for me to 
be receiving offers of marriage in ny widow's 
weeds—do you think it does?” 

William saw the mistake now, and suddenly 
laughed outright. It was just what might have 
been expected of him, for he was taken com- 
pletely by surprise, and at best had very little 
control over his risibles. 1 laughed too up stairs, 
with my head in a chair-cushion. 

** What do you mean, Sir?” cried Ann Maria, 
rising in wrath, ‘‘are you trifling with me, Mr. 
Ventecost 

**[ beg ten thousand pardons,” was the stifled 
answer; **but a rejected man may as well laugh 
as ery. As I understand you to say you are 
devoted to the memory of the departed Mr. Ap- 
»lehee, | have no further remarks to make. Far 
he it from me to shake such remarkable con- 
“taney.” 

** But, Mr. Pentecost, I didn’t say but what 
in time—” 

**Oh, Lundérstood you perfectly. You ‘ never 
run love another.” Excuse me, Mrs. Applebee— 
|—I—what can amuse me so? Ah, it must be 
the letter I received just before I came here to- 
night. It was really a very comical letter, and 
its memory haunts me still.” 

‘*It must have been amazingly funny, Sir, I 
should think, or you would not feel like laughing 
ut such a time as this.” 

7 Exactly so, Mrs. Applebec, it was exceed- 
ingly funny. You know there is a picture callkd 
the ‘Empty Sleeve.” Well, my friend Captain 
(‘ovle, who is traveling like me for his health, 
supposing I was in Boston, sent to me for a sup- 
ply of that engraving. The telegram read: 

‘send me one hundred empty sleeves. Captain 
John Coyle.’ Now I have a cousin of my own 
name—W illiam Pentecost—living in that city— 
ad, by-the-way, I don’t advise people to have 
cousins of their own name—it causes confusion. 
Well, of course, the dispatch went to him; and 
who was Captain Coyle, he wondered? And 
“iat did he want of so many fractional parts of 
u garment? He went to the ladies of the Chris- 
tun Commission, and I shofild judge that his ad- 
ventures, while hunting up linen sleeves to send 
'o the Captain, were most extraordinary.” 

llere William laughed like one who has earned 

‘ie privilege; but Ang Maria was mute, she did 
lot see the point of the story. 
_ J saw a point, however—yes, and it was as 
‘ininous as a star! William Pentecost of Bos- 
ton! Why had I never heard of his name be- 
‘te? The very sound of his name sent a warm 
thitll through my heart. It mmst certainly be 
ie who had proposed to Kate Bailey! Innocent 
vischief-maker! The ‘hundred sleeves” was 
iothing to this, 

| did not wait for William to cease laughing ; 
| lid not wait for one peep in the seven by nine 
vurror; IT ran down stairs in a glow, and it was 
all l could do to keep myself within the bounds 
‘! propriety, as I cried out in my natural tones : 
_ “Ah, how do you do, Mr. Pentecost? Your 
we Is quite familiar to me. I remember now 
that I have seen you before.” 

, | don't know what there was in my eves, I 
‘out Know what there was in my voice, but the 

majestical high scoru” was gone altogether, or 
~) T suppose from the eager flush of delight which 
"Tang to the race of my dear, abused old friend. 
‘' did not take him one second to forgive me, and 
relict was fortunately called away to set 
the Ii eese, we two sallied forth at once under 
ie light of her lonesome moon to-talk over our 


men?" 


wretched estrangement. We could not decide 
that night which of us had been the most miser- 
able, so it was Qecessary to meet again to discuss 
the point; an¢ thus it happened that William 
and I saw eacli other frequently during the hay- 
ing season. 

Mrs. Applebee could not express half her 
amazement at my sudden respect for peddlers. 
She immediately ceased to weep for the shade 
of Jacob, and mourned now because the obtuse 
Mr. Pentecost would not *‘ take * yes’ for an an- 
swer.”” She always insisted that there was a mis- 
understanding between them, and fssured me, 
with tears in her eyes, that if I ever married that 
man it was her duty to let me know I was not 


his first choice. 


But her foolishness, though tiresome, was no 
drawback to me during that bright summer. I 
felt that I had her to thank for my present hap- 
piness. If she had not prattled so senselessly 
under my window I should never have heard of 
that blessed man, William Pentecost of Boston! 
He married Kate, by-the-way, so there were two 
mistakes rectified. Four people made happy, 
and all by eaves-dropping ; so it’s of no use to 
pin on a moral! 

And this is the end. Only I might as well 
mention that Ann Maria is married to * anoth- 
er;” and, such is the balmy effect of Time that 
she loves him even better than Jacob. 


*NO, THANK YOU, JOHN.” 


I never said I loved you, John: 
Why will you tease me, day by day, 
And wax a weariness to think upon 
With always “do” and “‘pray?" 


You know I never loved you, John; 
No fault of mine made me your toast: 
Why will you haunt me with a face as wan 
As shows an hour-old ghost? 


I dare say Meg or Moll would take 
Pity upon you, if you'd ask: 
And pray don't remain single for my sake 
Who can’t perform that task. 


I have no heart ?—Perhaps I have not; 
But then you're mad te take offense 
That I don’t give you what I have not got: 
Use your own common-sense, 


Let by-gones be by-gones: , 
Don’t call me false, who owed not to be truce: 
I'd rather answer “No” to fifty Johus 
Than answer ** Yes” to you. 


Let’s mar our pleasant days no more, 
Song-birds of passage, days of youth: 
Catch at to-day, forget the days before: 
I'li wink at your uutruth. 


Let us strike hands as hearty friends; 
No more, no less; and friendship’s good: 
Only don't keep in view ulterior ends, 
And points not understood 


In open treaty. Rise above ‘ 
Quibbles and shuffling off and on: 
Here's friendship for you if you like; but love— 
No, thank you, John. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Fiy Nore.—Young Creel, who is a devoted fol- 
lower of the gentle art, tells us that the first rise of 
Spring is far preferable to the last rose of Summer. 

A school-giri ot ten summers purchased a pair of 
boots. After wearing them one day she found that 
they had broken out. She took them back to the man 
she had bought them of, and, after examining them, 
he said, ‘* They were not taken in enough, were they?” 
“No,” she replied, **but I was.” The clerks smiled. 


ZOOLOGICAL. 

Which animal is never old ?—The gnoo. 

Which is costly ?—The deer. 

Which is a good boatman ?—The roe-buck. 

Which is often elected tu offis ?—The mare. 

Which makes a good light ?—The tapir. 

Which is a kussed nooseuse and tackles you every 
whare ?—The boar. 

Which beest is most uzed bi cooks )—The spider. 

Which dogs is the Pope ov Rome fond ov ?—* Bull” 


dogs. 
Which dogs allus goes in —~ ?—Span-iels. 
Which dog duz printers like best ’—The setter. 
Which is the most onbending dog ?—The ma-stiff. 
Which dog wood yoo recommend hair-dye tu !—The 
grey-hound. 
Which reptile wood drivers prefer?—The whip 


suaik. 
Which wood boys and gurls rether hev ?—The hoop 
spaik. 
Which is best for watchmen ?—The rattlesnaik. 
Which duz Injuns most make use vv ’—The moccasin 


spaik. 
Which is best for skool] children ?—The adder. 


Why is a miller the most enviable of men ?—Be- 
cause he is always in the flour of his age. 


Beside her form he stood and gazed, 
And sought her heart to gain, 

Unto his lips her hand he raised, 
He pleaded not in vain; 

Then closed his eyes, she knew not why— 
He starts! seems ill at case ; 

Turns round his head, sends forth a cry, 
And then—begins to sneeze. 


When is an infant like a cannibal ?—When it eats 
its pap.” 
When one of Dr. Chapman's patients revolted at a 
monstrous dose of medicine, and said: ** Why, Doc- 
tor, you do not mean such a dose as this for gentle- 
“Oh no,” said the Doctor, ‘but for working 


men,” 


Somebody says a wife should be like a roasted lamb 
—tender and nicely dressed. A scamp adds, ‘* And 
without any sauce.” 


Why is traveling by an underground me | dan- 
gerous ?—Because you are sure to be run over by the 
cars and omnibuses. 


A young preacher, just started on his travels as an 
itinerant, was holding forth on the Deluge; and after 
describing the manuver Noah built the Ark, and filled 
it with animals of every kind, by pairs, closed, in a 


| solemn tone, thus: “ You must know, my dear hear- 


| 


ers, that it was an arduous task for Noah and his sons 
to get a pair of whales into the Ark.” - 
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+S GOOD ADVICE. 
Because you flourish in worldly affairs, 
Don't be haughty and put on airs, 


With insolent pride of station! 
our nose 


A young lawyer was examining a bankrupt as to 
how he had spent bis money. There was about two 
thonsand pounds anaccounted for, when the attorney 
put on a severe, scrutinizing face, and exclaimed with 
much self-complacency : 

‘““Now, Sir, | want you to tell this court and jury 
how you used those two thousdnd pounds.” 

The bankrupt put on a serio comic face, winked at 
the andience, and exclaimed: 

‘“*The lawyers got that!” 

The judge and audience were convulsed with laugh- 
ter, and the counselor was glad to let the bankrupt 
go. 


A Fit of Abstraction—Picking a man’s pocket. 


The other day a town-crier took in charge a lost 
child, and proceeded to hunt up his parents. On being 
asked by a ay woe the matter was, he replied: 
‘* Here's an orphan child, Madam, and I'm trying to 
find its parents.” 


Vistsce.—One night, in a thunder-storm, 
we thought the little ones all asleep, when a little 
voice from the trandle-bed” called out, mother, 
the darkness is winking! First it shuts up, and then 
it shuts down.” 

Ove Undertaker! 


We think this extract from a medical advertisement 
is entirely correct: **Consumptives, cough wiiile you 
can; for after you have taken one.bottle of my mixt- 
ure you can't.” 


Tus Loxe Snort or It.—Supposing Anak to be 
as he is stated—the tallest man living—why is he like 
a daily contemporary ?—Because he must have ‘the 
largest circulation in the world.” 


A Caledonian paper, in an obituary of a young lady 
who died lately, closed by saying: ‘She had an ami- 
able temper, and was uncommonly fond of ice-cream 
and other delicacies.” 


— 


Why are people who stutter not to be relied on ?— 
Because they are always breaking their word. 
Why is a pretty young lady like a locomotive en- 
gine? Don't give it up—there are [ots of reasons. 
She sends off the sparks, transports the mails (males), 
has a train following her, and passes over the plain. 


Well, Pat, why don't you put up your umbrella?” 
** Bekase, yer Honor, the rain ud spile it, an’ so I kep 
it onder my arum, an’ divil a dhrop it’s got.” 


** Put out your tongue a little further,” said a phy- 
sician to a female patient; “a little further, ma'am, 
if you please—a little further still.” ‘Why, doctor, 
do you think there is no end to a woman's tongue ?” 
cried the fair invalid. 


CULINARY COUPLETS. 
BY A EHYMING EPICURE. 

Always have lobster sauce with salmon, 
And put mint sauce your roasted lamb on. 
Veal cutlets dip in egg and bread crumb— 
Fry till }ou see a brownish red come. 
Grate Gruyere cheese on maccaroni: 
Make the top crisp but not too bony. 
In venison vy, currant jelly 
Mix with old port—see Prancatelli. 
In dressing salad mind this law— 
With two hard yolks use one that’s raw. 
Roast veal with rich stock gravy serve; 
And pickled mushrooms, too, observe. 
Roast pork sans apple-sauce, past doubt, 
Is “Hamlet” with the Prince left out. 
Your mutton-chops with paper cover, 
And make them amber brown all over. 
Broil lightly your beef-steak—to try it 
Argues contempt of Christian diet. 
Kidneys a finer flavor gain 
By stewing them in good Champagne. 
Buy stallfed pi . ‘When you've got them 
The way to oook them is to pot them. 4 
Woodgrouse are dry when gumps have marred ‘em— 
Before you roast ‘em always lard ‘em. 
To roast spring chickens is to spoil 'em— 
Just split ‘em down the back and broil ‘em. 
It gives true epicures the vapors 
To see boiled mutton, minus capers. 
Boiled turkey, a know, of course, 
Is exquisite with celery sauce. 
The cook deserves a hearty cuffing 
Who serves roast fowls with tasteless stuffing. 
Smelts require egg and biscuit powder. 
Don't put fat pork in your clam chowder. 
Egg sauce—few make it right, alas !— 
Is good with bluefish or with base. 
Nice oyster sauce gives zest to cod— 
A tish, when fresh, to feast a god. 
Shad, stuffed and baked, is most delicious— 
*Twould have electrified Apicius. 
Roasted in paste, a haunch of mutton, 
Might make ascetics play the giutton. 
But one might rhyme for weeks this way, 
And still have lots of things to say. 


And so I'll close—for, reader mine, 
This is about the hour | dine. 


Org “Poor man! Been fight- 
ing the Indians, I presume ?” 

Metiatep Survivor. “‘No,ma’am. Just returned 
from a trip on the Hudson River !” 


Mrs. Surtu (reading morning paper). “* Racing again 


on the Hudson! And to think that Ma started this 
morning for Albany on the ——-!” 

Bevute or a Huswanp. “ Devilish glad of it! No 
more blowings up home at all events 


* Casu Apvances.”—Courting a rich widow. 


LOVE'S YOUNG DIFFICULTY. 
Upon the timber ridge she stood, 
at spans the water near the wood, 
A maiden innocent and good. 
The day was bright, the month was May, 
The frisky lambs around were sporting, 
We both were young, and youth, they say, 
Youth is the time for courting. 


She paused, a word might make her stay— 
I would that she were here }-day! 
I spoke not, and she passed away. 
ou laugh, no doubt, and deem me cold, 
That in my arms I did not fold her; 
The reason? I was ten years eld, 
And she was ten years older! 
Is it hospitable when you ask a stout friend to come 
~~ see you, to tell him that you will give him a spare 
bed? 


— 


A practical joker sometimes finds the tables turned 
against him. There is a certain Dutchman thriving 
at a corner grocery who is always practicing some 
stale a upon his customers. One of the pvints 
played by our German friend is this: A customer 
asks the price of butter. 

** Vell,” says Hans, “I sells you some goot butter 
for forty cents—any body else thirty-tive.” 

Customer smiles at the dried joke, pays for butter, 
and vanishes, with the impression that Hans is en- 
tirely too smart. B 

But one day Hans is caught in his own trap. Bric- 
get wants to purchase some soap. 

‘* An’ what's the price of suap a bar?” interrogates 
she. 

‘* Dat is goot soap, Biddy,” says Hans.  ‘“‘I lets you 
have em for twenty cents a bar—any Body else ten 
cents, you know.” 

“* Al right,” says Bridget; “give ws five bars at 
that price.” 

Hans passes over the soap, Bridget lays down fifty 
cents, and away walks five bars of soap. Hans smelis 
a mice. 

“‘Here, by dunder! dere is a mistake here. 
bars of suap is one dollar.” 

Bridget stops, 

* But, and jabers, didn’t you tell me the price 
was twenty cents to me, an’ ten to any body else? 
Well, bad luck to ye, it's not for me at all, at all; it’s 
for Mrs. Melaney, who lives next door.” 

A curious experiment was recently ®ied by two in- 
habitants of Vienna, between whoni the question arose 
whether man or woman had the most vanity. Unabie 


Five 


_to convince each other, they made the enbject a ques- 


tion of bet; the stakes were two hundred florins. To 
decide, they agreed to place themselves before a mir- 
ror shop and count the number of men and women 
who out of one hundred of either sex should stop and 
admire themselves in the looking-glasses. In an hour 
they hac counted out of one hundred women eighty 
who had stopped to look at themselves, and out of 
one hundred men ninety-five who paused to admire 
their faces. 


A POEM FOR THE COURTS, . 


A judge did once his tipstaif call 
And say, “Sir, esire 

You go forthwith and search the hall 
And bring me in the crier.” 


“ And search in vain, my lord, I may,” 
The tipstaff gravely said, 

“The crier can not cry to-day, 
Because his wife is dead.” 


Wantep.—The receipt which is given when # cen 
tleman “ pays his respects.” * 
SAGE ADVICE. 


Oh! let. no man, in desperate mood, 
Wed a dull girl because she’s good. 


And let no woman, in her plight. 
Wed a bad man because he’s bright 


AMERICAN BANQUET IN PARIS. 


Tue Americans in Paris usually celebrate the 
anniversary of Independence-day by a grand ball 
and banquet. This year, on account of the pres- 
ence of such dn unusual number of Americans 
in the city, attendant at the Exhibition, two dis- 
tinct celebrations were projected—the one an aft- 
ernoon and evening féte at the Pre-Catalan in 
the Bois de Boulogne, the other the usual grand 
banquet at the Grand Hotel. But the news of the 
death of MaxrmiLian reaching the capital on 
the 3d of July, an officer of NapoLzon’s house- 
hold was sent to the Committees having charge 
of the arrangements for the celebrations with a 
request to deter them. The /éte was in.etinitely 
postponed ; but the committee on the banquet 
declined to accede to the imperial request, and 
the banquet was held with the usual ée/at, and 
was attended by an unusually large number of 
Americans: General Drx, the United States 
Minister, was absent; Mr. Bancrort, our Min- 
ister to Berlin, temporarily in Paris, also de- 
clined, out of respect to the wishes of the Em- 
peror, to attend, ‘Those in attendance were there 
out of no disrespect to the Emperor, but it? obe- 
dience to a patriotic sentiment which they he'd 
in higher regard, and enjoyed themselves in a 
highly rational and sensible manner. A consid- 
erable number of the guests were ladies. ‘The 
company were in full evening-dress, and some 
of the ladies were very magnificently dressed. 
We give on-page 509 an engraving of the scene. 
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At poorer poop e, in plainer clothes, ¢9 
But learn, for the sake of mind's repose, 
| That wealth's a bubble that comes and goes! 
And that all proud flesh, wherever it grows, 4 | 
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ABDUL-AZIZ, SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


Tue present Sultan of Turkey has lately been 
on a visit to his Christian fellow - monarchs at 
Paris, London, and Vienna, the first trip of the 
kind ever made by him to Christian countries. 
We herewith reproduce a portrait of him, which 
was taken in London. The Sultan is now about 
thirty-seven years old, and has reigned for six 
years. He is a brother, not the son, of the late 
Sultan. His six years’ reign have been very pros- 
perous; and he has introduced into his empire 
several reforms of great moment and interest. 
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ELIAS HOWE, Jun. 


AMONG our portraits for this week will be 
found that of Et1as Howe, Jun., an American 
mechanic, who has added as much to the indus- 
trial force of the country as any other living in- 
dividual. Exvias Howe, Jun., the inventor of 
the sewing-machine, is a native of Massachu- 
setts, and is now fifty years of age. His father 
was a farmer and miller, of large family and re- 
stricted circumstances, and his children were 
therefore early accustomed to labor and self- 


denial, At the age of sixteen Ex1as found em- 
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ELIAS HOWE, Jey., INVENTOR OF THE SEWING-MACHINE, 


ployment in a large machine-shop at Lowell, 
where he learned the rudiments of his trade. 
It was at Boston, in his twentieth year, that the 
thought of sewing by machinery was first sug- 
gested to his mind. He chanced to hear some 
one say that the man who should invent a sew- 
ing-machine would be certain to make a large 
fortune; and from that time he was in the habit, 
in his leisure moments, of meditating devices for 
sewing by machinery. Having inherited a con- 
stitution hardly strong enough for the work of a 
machinist, and burdened with the care of a grow- 
ing family, his attention was moreand more drawn 


to the project of inventing a machine which agvould 
furnish him a livelihood.more easily earned. In 
December, 1845, upon a small capital, provided 
by the generosity of an old friend, he shut him- 
self up in a garret-at Cambridge‘and set himself 
seriously at the task of: inventing a sewing-ma- 
chine. After about six months of incestant la- 
bor and reflection he produced’ the first machine 
that ever sewed a seam, and he was soon the 
wearer of a suit of clothes made by its assist- 
ance. ‘This first machine, which is-one of great 
beauty and finish, the inventor still possesses ; 


and it will sew ten times as fast as a- woman can 


BANQUET OF THE AMERICANS IN PARIS, Jory 4, 1867.—[Sez Pace 507.) 
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-ew by hand. Having patented the machine, 
and finding the tailors of America averse to Its 
introduction, he went to England, where he suc- 
ceeded in selling two machines; but found so 
little encouragement that he would have starved 
to death bat for the aid of friends. Returmng 
to the United States after two years’ absence, he 
found that the sewing-machine had become fa- 
mous and its inventor forgotten. Several in- 
genious men were experimenting and improving 
upon his invention, and some of them were sell- 
ing machines which infringed his patent. Poor 
and without wealthy friends Mr. Howe had a 
long and severe struggle before he could estab- 
lish his rights and begin to derive a revenue from 
his labors. After several years of litigation his 
claim to be the original inventor of the sewing- 
machine was completely and irreversibly estab- 
lished, and since that time every sewing-machine 
honestly made in the United States has paid him 
tribute, which has enabled him to build the ex- 
tensive sewing-machine factory of the Howe Ma- 
chine Company at Bridgeport, Connecticut, of 
which Company he is President. During the 
late war, when the rebels under LEE were in- 
vading Pennsylvania, Mr. Howe, in order to en- 
courage enlistments, entered one of the Connec- 
ticut regiments as a private soldier and served in 
the ranks for about a year and a half, when the 
total prostration of his health compelled him to 
return home. The number of sewing-machines 


- now made in the United States is estimated at 


tive thousand a week, and there are supposed to 
he in existence more than seven hundred thon- 
saygd. It is also estimated that the total value 
of the labor performed by the sewing-mechine 
im a year is four hundred millions of dollars. 
Although the sewing-machine has only been in 
general use for about ten years, it already yields 
to the United States eight times the revenue de- 
rived from the gold mines of California; and a 
very large proportion of the wealth which it 
creates is distributed among the poor. 

In the distribution of the prizes at the Paris 
Industrial Exhibition—of which we give an ac- 
count and illustration elsewhere—Mr. Howe 
was awarded a gold medal, and was created a 
Knight of the Legion of Honor by the Emperor 
NAFOLEON, 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Tne distribution of prizes at the French In- 


dustrial. Palace on July 1, of which we give a 
picture on page 508, appears from all accounts 
to have been a remarkable exhibition. ‘The fill- 
ing of the palace with the twenty thousand peo- 


ple who had tickets of admission, the procession 
of the sovereigns, the direction of the mammoth 
orchestra of 1200 performers, and the distribu- 
tion in a few hours of the large number of grand 
prizes were feats to 'the proper management of 
which the greatest skill and ability were requi- 
sire, and most triumphantly displayed the French 
passion for organization. The hall was filled 
early in the day without the aid of a single usher, 
and yet without the slightest confusion or crowd- 
ing. ‘This feat was accomplished by means of 
many doors. ‘There were no fewer than twenty- 
two. Indeed it was hard to go wrong, for every 
ticket had a plan on the back, and an indication as 
clear as a post as to whither one should proceed. 

At half past one o’clock the successful com- 
petitors entered by the grand staircase, preceded 
by their flags, and, after passing around the 
vast hall, descended to their respective trophies, 
around which they clustered. By this time all 
was bustle and expectation. The Chamberlains 
of the Emperor, in superb costume, made their 
“ppearance on the platform and the Cent-Gardes 
stalked grandly to their posts. Precisely at two 
the Emperor entered the palace, accompanied by 
i dazzling throng of notabilities. ‘The Emperor 
gare his arm to the Empress, followed imme- 
disitely by the Sultan and Youssour-IzzEpp1n- 
I-rrenpD1, his son, a boy of ten, MEHEMMED- 
Mcrap-EFFenpt, presumptive heir to the throne 
of ‘Turkey, and his 
Majesty's nephews. Behind these were to be 
seen the Prince of Wales, the Prince Royal of 
Prassia, the Princess the Prince Im- 
perial, dressed in black velvet and red stockings, 
ond wearing the grand Cordon of the Legion of 
Jlonor, Prince the Princess 
THILDE, the Prince and Princess Murat, and 
other members of the Imperial family ; the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Grand-Duchess Marie of 
Russia, Prince Arntuur of England, Duke of 
Leuchtenberg. Prince Ilumeert, Duke and 
Duchess of Aosta, Prince of Orange, Grand- 


_Pukeeand Duchess of Baden, Prince and Prin- 


cess of Saxony, and the Count and Countess pE 
LANDRE, 

The Palace was most brilliantly decorated. 
The nave presented the appearance of an Italian 
garden, the centre being sunken and the upper 
edge or border composed of a mass of superb 
growing flowers, four feet deep. Between this 
and the first rows of seats, reserved for the For- 
«ign Commissioners, was a carpeted passage-wavy, 
extending round the entire building—intended 
for the procession. The whole of the space at 
the sides of the immense area was occupied with 
seats rising regularly above each other, so as to 
allow the spectator to have a good view of every 
thing that was going on. The decorations were 
crimson velvet trimmed with gold, the walls and 
galleries being emblazoned with trophies of the 
colors and arms of the various nations. The 
platform for the Imperial party was of vast ex- 
tent, supported by golden pillars and surmount- 
ed by a huge crown. ‘Three thrones were placed 
in the centre for the Emperor, Empress, and 
Sultan, and twenty-three chairs of state at the 
sides for the high personages who were permit- 
ted to join the Imperial party. 
was the tribune for the Diplomatic body and the 
ladies who had special invitations. 


After the excitement attendant on the arrival 
of the Emperor and firing the salute had subsided 
the serious business of the day commenced. The 
fortunate exhibitors, comfortably intrenched in 
the Italian garden, were moved to the foot of the 
throne, and as each name was read out received 
from the hand of the Emperor the medal or dec- 
oration to which he was entitled. . Several of the 
recipients, especially among the artists, as they 
ascended the imperial platform and were recog- 
nized, were received with applause. But the 
climax was reached when the name of the Em- 
peror was announced for the medal for work- 
men’s cottages, of which he is an exhibitor. For 
a moment there was an amusing embarrassment. 
It was a question as to who should hand the Em- 
peror his own medal. By a happy inspiration 
the Prince Imperial seized the opportunity, and 
in his official capacity as President of the Impe- 
rial Commission, marched up to his papa and 
presented him with the coveted prize. ‘The little 
Prince acted his part like a man, and there was 
not a woman in all that gathering who would not 
have hugged him for it. When each group had 
received its awards the members composing it 
paraded around and resumed their places. ‘The 
imperial party then descended, and slowly made 
the circuit of the building, being enthusiastically 
received in every direction. Our engraving il- 
lustrates the scene at this moment. 


ENCROACHMENT OF THE SEA. 


Gro.Locists have proclaimed the fact that wa- 
ter, which is poetically represented to be an un- 
stable element, is misrepresented. It is one of 
the great powers made use of by Nature in car- 
rying on stupendous changes on the surface of 
the globe. Mountains settle down and wholly 
disappear, and new elevations of land are fre- 
quently appearing; but the water is always the 
agent, which is never at rest, by which most 
of the physival revolutions are brought about. 
There is not-a water-line on the borders of the 
ocean, the banks of a river, the margin of a lake, 
down to the insignificant rivulet that trickles 
through the grass, that is not constantly varying. 
The sea recedes in one country, but gains upon 
the dry land in another. In short, the sub- 
mergence of all the continents at one period is 
unquestionable; and while the bottoms of the 
mighty deeps are slowly rising to the surface, im- 
mense portions of terra firma are sluggishly be- 
ing drawn under somewhere else. ‘There is no 
stability in the dry land which may not be over- 
come by the gradually advancing sea, not a 
harbor, estuary of a river, or the restrained 
waves of a restless ocean which will not finally 
triumph in the progress of undefined ages in 
swallowing up the lands now in the occupancy 
of man and animals. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ar is a significant fact in connection with the gen- 
eral growth of our city, that while in 1840 there were 
only fifteen churches above Fourteenth Street, and in 
1850 only fifty, they have increased so rapidly that 
there are now about two hundred. Many of these are 
fashionable churches, and keep closed doors during 
the ‘‘ heated term."| They have, as it were, gone into 
the country. Even those churches which are open are 
sparsely attended; for August weather does not in- 
cline people toward long sermons. 


In Baltimore a new feature has been added to the 
beantifal park at Druid Hill. On Sunday afternoons 
religious exercises are held there, under the direction 
of different clergymen, in the open air. The people 
gather by thousands under the grateful shade, and en- 
joy the fresh air while they listen to words of Chris- 
tian instruction. Order and good conduct generally 
have prevailed, and it is found that a good many peo- 
ple attend this outdoor church under the trees who 
would not sit still under a roof on a fine Sunday. 


Every few days our city journals record an item un- 
der some such head as “‘ Child run over,” “‘ Boy instant- 
ly Killed,” ** Fatal Railroad Accident,” or ‘‘ Reckless 
Driving.” The number of children wounded or killed 
during the last twelve months by being run over by 
our city cars must be pretty large. Two children, a 
boy of thirteen and a girl of eleven, have-very recent- 
ly been killed—one by falling under the wheel while 
attempting to leave the car while it was in motion; 
the other, attempting to cross the street in front of 
the car, was knocked down and fearfully crushed. A 
short time ago a poor news-boy was unceremoniously 
shoved off the platform of a car by the conductor, and 
instantly killed; and many others have been pushed 
off, and fortunately escaped without serious injury. 
The public have a right to demand that the conduct- 
ors and drivers on the city cars should be sober, care- 
ful, responsible, and civil men. Reckless driving and 
rude pushing from the cars should not be tolerated. 
But, on the other hand, it is both foolish and wicked 
to precipitate one’s self from a car in rapid motion, or 
to rush across the street so near the swiftly-coming 
horses that, with the slightest mis-step or hindrance, 
the car must pass over one. Parents, too, are sadly 
negligent both in the care and the training of their 
children. Those who are too young to understand 
the danger should not be allowed to play in streets 
where cars run, unattended ; and those who are older 
should have special instruction in regard to crossing 
the track. A cold shudder came over us the other 
day as we saw a little child, not two years old, stand- 
ing, unconsciously, directly on the track, near one of 
those turns where two lines of cars meet. We cast a 
hasty look up, down, and at the right hand. Three 
cars were near by, every one to go over that track, 
and any one of which might crush the child. It was 
but an instant’s work to put+the little one on the side- 
walk, in temporary safety; but it seemed to belong 
to no one in the vicinity, and might, five minutes aft- 

erward, amnse itself again by walking along the track. 
In fact it is wonderful, not that so many children are 
run over, but that so many escape that fate. 


will snon be opened. 
Directly facing | 


A novel enterprise has been undertaken in this city 
—a “Swimming Academy” is nearly completed and 
It is situated at the corner of 
Sixth Avenue and Thirtieth Street. The basin is a 
white marble tank 75 feet by 35, and with a sloping 
floor which will give a depth of water of three feet at 


one end and seven at the other. Dressing-rooms will 
be situated upon the galleries. The water will be 
kept pure by a constant current, and boilers are being 
so located that the water may be warmed in winter. 
Provision will be made for ladies and children. 

There is in Liverpool a “‘ Swimming Association" — 
an organized institution, under whose auspices special 
and eareful instruction is given in this eminently use- 
ful art. 


A singular and fatal accident recently oceurred at 
Coney Island. A young man, ambitious of diving, 
jumped from the deck of a steamer, head foremost, 
into the water. On coming to the surface he remained 
motionless, which attracted the attention of several 
persons on board, who secured the body and drew it 
on shore. It appears that the water was only seven 
feet in depth, and the young man, striking his head 
with full force upon the compact sandy bottom, dislo- 
cated his neck, causing instant death. 


It is pithily remarked that “ green fruit now floods 
the New York market and philanthropically fills the 
New York hospitals.” 


A few days ago a gentleman of this city wanted to 
send some percussion-caps to his boy, who was in the 
country. So he put them into a letter and sent the 
letter to the Post-office. Thereafter one of the New 
York clerks was quietly pursuing his usual occupa- 
tion of stamping letters, when suddenly he was start- 
led by an explosion occurring, by which a part of the 
letter he was stamping was blown away, and his hands 
and face slightly burned. Percussion-caps will not be 
likely to be regarded as mailable matter hereafter. 


The Board of Education are planning to establish 
a daily normal school in this city for the thorough 
training of such as desire to become teachers. There 
are now two schools of this character, whose sessions 
are held every Saturday; but these do not fully meet 
the wants of the educational system in the training 
of teachers. There are now employed by the Board 
nearly nineteen hundred female teachers alone. It 
would be an immense advantage if all who are quali- 
fying themselves to teach should be assembled in 
some central institution, and receive a thorough train- 
ing with special reference to their fature work. 


A burlesque advertisement was posted in one of the 
fashionable hotels at Saratoga, a few days ago, an- 
nouncing, in the style of the great tobacco advertieer, 
that “in order to overcome a natural prejudice against 
the use of hash, the proprietor will, on Monday, place 
a two dollar and a half gold piece in a certain quan- 
tity of the hash; on Tuesday one-half that amount in 
two pieces ; on Wednesday one-third of that amount 
in three pieces,” and so on ror a week. 


Blondes have been the fashion for some time, light 
hair and fair skin have been the rage, even when at- 
tained at the cost and pain of chemical tortures. But 
a change has been inaugurated, and brunettes are 
in the ascendant. It is stated that all kinds of black 
fluids are sold in the: Parisian stores for the darken- 
ing of blonde compiexions. The use of chickory- 
juice and walnuts for the dark deed of fashion has 
become so prevalent as to cause an unprecedented 
demand for these articles, and to raise their prices in 
the market. Some fear that the supply will not be 
equal to the demand. 


Now that the skirts of walking dresses no longer 
cover the feet, ladies naturally give more thought to 
the subject of boots and shoes. There are various 
styles which are regarded with favor. 

Demi-high boots are made of gros-grain silk, laced 
over the instep; the boot is ornamented at the top 
with a small mowaquetaire revers of red morocco, 
piped with white. The heel is very high, and covered 
with silk. 

Some high boots are made with facings of silk to 
match with the dress, fastened with silk cord and 
olive-shaped gimp grelots. The heel is very high, and 
covered with unvarnished leather. 

Very elegant little bottines are made of black gros- 
grain silk, have elastics at the sides, and high heels 
covered with silk. 

Parisians wear slippers of blue satin, which are em- 
broidered with white beads, and a pattern worked in 
black silk, and with rosettes of blue ribbon, edged 
with guipure in front. 

Shoes of colored silk, covered with embroidered 
muslin, and trimmed with a quilling and rosette of 
tibbon, are very pretty. 

High-heeled satin shoes, embroidered with pearl 
beads, and edged with a guipure border, fastened in 
front with a pearl ornament, are also stylish. 


A fanny courtship case recently came before a Mil- 
waukie Justice: A young woman who had accepted 
the attentions and civilities of a gentleman for some 
time at length was married to somebody else, to 
whom she had been privately engaged at the time she 
accepted his services. Whereupon the deceived indl- 
vidual sued for a bill of $104 25, the amount he had 
paid in her behalf in taking her to concerts, operas, 
picnics, rides, and ice-cream saloons. As an offset he 
credited her with sundry kisses valued at $16 €73; 
several squeezes of the hand, $3 3734 ; an unreturned 
photograph and a ring, making a total of $87 75. He 
recovered the bill, the Judge allowing the plaintiff 
the kissing at his own valuation. The case is to be 
carried up, and there promises to be much conflict- 
ing testimony as to the value of the Milwaukie girl’s 
kisses. 

The following curious cat story is related in an En- 
glish paper: 

‘*A-man was charged at Marlborough Street police 
‘court with assaulting his wife. The only point of in- 
terest in the case was the way in which the woman 
was saved from further ill-treatment. Her husband 
knocked her down, jumped on her, and then throwi 
himself on her, seized her by the throat, and attempted 
to strangle her; but, while she lay on the ground 
screaming, a favorite cat named Topsy suddenly spran 
on her husband and fastened her claws in his eyes and 
her teeth in his face. Her husband could not tear the 
cat away, and he was obliged to implore her to take 
it from him to save his life. The husband got a month's 
hard labor. The report does not say whether ‘the 
worthy magistrate’ ordered Topsy to have a treat at 
the expense of the poor-box.” ; 


A traveler, writing from Western Africa, gives the 
following curious statement: 

** At Taboo there is a funny little fish called ‘ Quene,’ 
— in baskets in large quantities during a part of 

e year. 
flavor. They are about the length of one’s thumb- 
nail, and a tea-spoon would probably hold several 
dozen. Served with palm butter, it was a dish an ep- 
icure would not despise, In Being helped to these 
small fry, one humorously says: ‘I'll take a few more 
million, if you please.’"” 


An old monk once wrote a book concerning ‘‘ Man- 
ners for Ladies,” in which, among other things, he 
says a lady should “mot allow any ove to kiss her, 


They aré much prized for their delicious | 


except the one to whom she is all in all; to-him she- 
must be as obedient as the monk to his abbot. She 
ought not to look at a gentleman much, unless he were 
her lover, because it often creates a false impression 
in the mind of the person so reyarded that she is in 
love with him. If any one shonld fall in love wit) 
her, she ought not to boast of it to others; she ought 
not to allow herself to be won too easily, which js rN 
common occurrence, because men are apt to value Jecs 
what they win with ease.” 


A “new dodge” is disclosed by the following inci. 
dent, which is at least founded on fact: " 

“ Mr. Smith, I believe, Sir?” said an apparent cns. 
tomer, entering a boot and shoe establishment. 

**Yes, Sir—John Smith.” 

“Some six months ago, Mr. Smith, you gave me 
credit for a pair of boots—price five dollars. I have 
now called to liquidate the demand.” 

“Owe me five dollars? Well, really, I have no ye 
membrance of the fact.” 

“Be that as it may; the debt is due, and must be 
paid.” 

Here a middle-aged gentleman, in pepper-and-salt 
pantaloons, took out a well-filled wallet and handed 
Smith a twenty-dollar bill, Smith balanced the av- 
count, returning to the middle-aged gentleman ip the 
seasonable wearing apparel fifteen dollars, the b.)- 
ance of the bill. 

The middle-aged gentleman left, while Smith went 
off in a reverie. 

“Well, the world is not so bad after all; here, at 
least, is one genuine honest man, I will never speak 
ill of the human family again.” 

Next day Smith goes to an exchange office, 

** Bullion, just discount that lot of notes, and give 
me current bills.” 

** Certainly, Sir.” 

Bullion runs over the “pictured blotting paper,” 
and throws ont a twenty-dollar bill. 

** What do you throw that out for?” 

“Not worth a cent—one of the new counterfeits— 
came out yesterday.” 

Smith once more goes into a reverie. 

*‘Hang that villain! That’s the very bill that hon- 
est man paid me yesterday for the boots. What a 
vile world ! don’t believe that there is an upright man 
on earth.” 

And Smith rushed off to the police court to enter 
a complaint. 


There is just now a furore in Paris for a new style 
of watch which is sported by all the élégantes. It is 
large, made of ebony, and ornamented at the back 
with the initials of the owner in silver, or else with 
fanciful arabesques. The dial-plate, which is small, 
is surrounded by a thick circle of ebony, the fingers 
and hours being in silver. This watch hangs from an 
ebony chatelaine, the rings of which are ornamented 
with silver, and joined together either by bers or balls 
of silver, according to the pattern of the chatelaine. 


Will the time ever come when the comforts and Inx- 
uries of life can be obtained here as reasonably as 
abroad? One can scarcely realize that a handsome 
suit of clothes for a gentleman costs in London only 
from $15 to $25; that he may dress well enough, hat 
and boots included, for about $18. Carriage hire also 
is enormous in New York city. In London they pay 
sixpence a mile, or two shillings an hour. A hand- 
some turn-out, with a driver in neat livery, can be 
procured for two shillings and sixpence an hour. In 
Paris, Vienna, and many other cities there are even 
more elegant carriages and at a lower rate, Why 
can not we have among us some system of comfort- 
able, inexpensive locomotion on wheels ? 


At a wooden wedding in Detroit a good joke was 
perpetrated by a would-be-guest, who was unable to 
be present. He sent his regrets, written on a shingle, 
to the lady of the house. His appropriate hit caused 
much merriment. 


For brown discolorations, called Moth and Freckles, 
use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion, prepared by Dr. 
B.C. Prnry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. Sold by all Druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“GREAT WEST’ 
AND 
“WHOLE WORLD.” 


AGENTS WANTED to canvass for the NEW 
DOUBLE MAP, with a Township, Railroad, Station, 
and Distance Map of Eleven WESTERN STATES on 
one side; anda Map of ALL THE WORLD, and Spe- 
cial Maps of the MISSISSIPPI RIVER and PACIFIC 
RAILROAD ROUTE, on the reverse side. This is be- 
yond all doubt the best publication ever offered to Can- 
vassers. Sold only by Subscription. Price $3 50, Size 
of each side,40 x52 inches. A few experienced and well 
recommended General! —_ will be employed. Also 
our NEW DOUBLE MAP, with the UNITED STATES 
on one side, and THE WORLD, and Twelve Chief 
U.8. cities, on the other, sold every where, is ready. 


H. H. LLOYD & CO., Mar anp 
No. 21 JOHN STREET, New York. 


A GENTLEMAN of great medical knowledge says that 
a more genial, wholesome, and effectual tonic and 
appetizer than Drake’s Celebrated Plantation Bitters 
was never discovered. He recommends it for Dyspep- 
sia, for Liver Complaint, for Exhaustion, Weakness, 
for a want of Appetite, and for Mental’ Depression. 
It is an agreeable stimalant, and is equally adapted to 
young and old. Persons of sedentary habits, like 
clergymen, lawyers, merchants, and delicate females, 
are particularly benefited by its use. 


Water.—A delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne, and at half the price. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


EXPERIENCED BOOK AGENTS wanted for 4 
new standard religious publication. Liberal terms. 
Exclusive territory allotted. Address HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. 

AGENTS WANTED, also, for a nlar work, 
‘The Thrilling Adventures of Daniel Ellis, the Great 
Union Guide of East Tennessee during the Rebellion.” 
Send for circulars and terms. Address HARPER & 
BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. : 

AGENTS WANTED for “PARTISAN LIFE WITH. 
MOSBY.” Written by the sanction and with the co — 
operation of Colonel Mosby. A record of romantic 
and heroic phases of the war. Illustrated. For terms 
and particu address 


RPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S WEEELY. 


The Union Paeifie Railroad Co. 


Offer a limited amount of their 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


[laving thirty years to run, and bearing annual inter- 
est, payable on the first days of January and July in 
the city of New York, at the rate of 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


AT 
NINETY CENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 

At the currer* rate of premium on Gold, these Bonds 

pay an annua’ interest on their present cost of 
NINE PER CENT., 

And it is believed that on the completion of the road, 
like the Government Bonds, they will go above par. 
The Company intend to sell but a limited amount at 
the present low rate, and retain the right to advance 
the price at their own option. 

Subscriptions will be received in New York by the 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No. 7 Nassau 

Street ; 
(LARK, DODGE & CO., Banxenrs, No. 51 Wall St. ; 
JOHN J, CISCO & SON, Banxers, No. 33 Wall St. ; 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., Bankers, No. 32 Wall St. ; 

And by Banks and Bankers generally throughout 
the United States, of whom maps and descriptive 
pamphlets may be obtained. They will also be sent 
phy mail from the Company's Office, No. 20 Nassau St., 
New York, on application. Subscribers will select 
their own Agents in whom they have confidence, who 
alone will be responsible to them for the safe delivery 
of the Bonds. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 
Treasurer, New York. 


Dr. McLANE’S 
Celebrated Vermifuge 
and Liver Pills. 


We call the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. FLEMING BROS., Proprietors of 
McLANE’S VERMIFUGE and LIVER PILLS, in 
this Number. 

These justly celebrated remedies have been before 

the public for the past thirty years, during which time 
they have been thoroughly tested in every way, and in 
all parts of the United States and the Canadas, and 
have given universal satisfaction. 
& McLANE'S LIVER PILLS are not recommended as 
cnre-alls, but simply for Liver Compiaints, all Bilious 
Diseases, Sick Headaches—for Chills and Fevers, and 
for derangements ofthe Liver. 

McLANE’S VERMIFUGE is only recommended for 
the removal of Worms, This preparation bas long 
been celebrated for its extraordinary power in this re- 
epect: Itis also said to be an infallible cure for that 
terrible pest, the Targz-Worm. If the symptoms de- 
scribed, either for Liver Complaints or for Worms, 
have been or are now experienced by any, try the 
medicines, They can be had at all respectable Drug 
Stores. | 

Twenty-five cents expended in this way may obviate 
the necessity of paying many Dollars for Doctors’ 
Bills. 


HE GREATEST PAIN-RELIEVER IN THE 
WORLD.—Warranted superior to any other, or 
no pay, for the cure of Chronic Rheumatism, Tooth- 
ache, Headache, Sore Throat, Mumps, Burns, Cuts, 
Insect Stings, Pains in the Back, Chest, and Limbs, 
Sprains, Old Sores, Swellings : also, to take internally 
for Diarrhea, Dysentery, Colic, Spasms, Sea-Sickness, 
Vomiting, and Croup. It is perfectly innocent to take 
internally, if used according to the direction, and 
never fails, as thonsands can attest. It was first in- 
troduced in 1847, and now millions of bottles are an- 
nually sold. Every one who has once used it contin- 
nes to do so, and recommend it to their friends as the 
most valuable medicine extant. Certificates enough 
to fill a dozen newspapers have been received by DR. 
TOBIAS. His Medicine, THE VENETIAN LINI- 
MENT, will do all that is stated, and more. Noone 
will regret trying it. Thore residing at a distance 
fram a physician will find it a reliable medicine to 
hate on hand in case_of accidents. Ask for DR. TO- 
BIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, and take no other. 
Price 50 cents and $1. Sold by all druggists, Dépot 
No. 56 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


To Tourists and Sportsmen. 


Binocular Field-Glasses, portability with 
extraordinary power and wide field of observation, 
for the theatre, race-course, marine, and general out- 
(loor use, Catalogues by enclosing stamp. 
SEMMONS, 1103 Broadway, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. All kinds, sample and catalogue 
2hcents. W.C.WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 


THOUSANDS ARE SAVED ANNUALLY FROM 
AN UNTIMELY GRAVE BY USING 


STAFFORD’S OLIVE TAR. 


CURES EFFECTUALLY 
All Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
CROUP, ASTHMA, 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, AND 


Consumption. 


Iudorsed, used, and recommended by many of the 4 


leading men of Ametica. a 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


50 Cents per Bottle. 


for constipation, dy pom ove 
ous debility, and all liver an 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorg, 
Publish this Day: 


L 
ALEC FORBES of HOWGLEN. 
A NOVEL. 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD, M.A., 
Author of 
* Annals of a Quiet Guild Court,” 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Mr. Mac Donald is a Poet, with true spiritual insight — 
into life, a large-hearted, earnest man, who is steadily 
winning his way to the public recognition of his pow- 
er.—London Examiner. 

He is pre-eminently a thinker. His sentences are 
of value, not only as they bear upon the story which 
they assist to unfold, but because they are the ex- 
pression of thoughts of weight, of beauty, of excel- 
lence. His books contain no hastily written lines. 
Every where the reader perceives and admires the 
completeness, the conscientious, workmanlike thor- 
oughness, with which the author has done his work. 
A man of profound, earnest thought, he also possesses 
a richness of imagination that clothes his thoughts 
with a garb of wondrous beauty.—J. Y. Citizen. 


Harper's Guide to Europe and 
| The East. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS in Europe and the East. Being a 
Guide through France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Russia, 
Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Great Britain 
and Ireland. With a Railroad Map corrected 
up to 1867, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries, 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE. 
SIXTH YEAR. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


The object of this work Is to give a distinct and clear 
outline, or a skeleton tour through the different cities 
and places of interest in Europe and the East; the 
names of the principal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians: the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the different 
routes and the time empleyed; all the items in refer- 
ence to the transportation of luggage, and the iunu- 
merable small charges which tend to swell! the account 
of travelling expenses; se that tourists may not only 
be able to travel without a courier, saving thereby 25 
per cent. of their expenses, but will not be obliged to 
buy some 25 volumes of Guide-Books at an expense of 
£60 00 or $70 00, in addition to the charges upon their 
weight. Those who have been in Europe and those 
who can not go to Europe will both find in this work a 
fund of entertainment; the first to read up and re- 
member what they have seen and the second what they 
ought to have seen. 


From Rev. Henry M. D.D., Evangelist. 


We have made use of a great many Guide-Books, 
first and last, but on the whoie we think this is the best. 
English traveilers ali use Murray’s Hand-Books; but 
the number of those books is legion, and one who 
should make an extensive tour, depending on them, 
would have to earry a travelling library. The present 
volume embodres the grenter part of what Is vaTuable 
in them all, besides giving the reeult of personal ob- 
servation on the part of the editor, who has been a 
diligent traveller in all the countries which he de- 
ecribes. 


IIARPER & BROTHERS 
Have just Published : 


BENCH AND BAR: A complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Agperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Biazetow. With numerous Portraits of Distin- 
guished Judges and Advocates. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
$2 50. 


Mr. WYNYARD'S WARD. A Novel. By 
Ler, Author of “Sylvan Holt's Daughter,” ** Annis 
Warleigh’s Fortunes,” ** Kathie Brande,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 5 cents. 


COLLEGE LIFE: Its Theory and Practice. By Rev. 
Srerugn Onin, D.D., LL.D., late President of the 
Wesleyan University. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $1 50. 


RAYMOND’S HEROINE. A Novei. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


DRAPER'S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War.\ By Joun Witttam Draper, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor oX Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of NeW York>r-atthor of “‘A Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” *‘ A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In three vol- 
umes. Vol. li, containing the Causes of the War, 
and the Events preparatory to it, up to the Close 
of President Buchanan’s Administration, now ready. 
Svo, Cloth, $3 50, 


TROLLOPE'S BARSET. The Last Chronicle of Bar- 
set. By Antuony Trotiorr, Author of “ Orley 
Farm,” “Small House at Allington,” &c., &c. With 
Iilustrations, S8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


BROWNE'S LAND OF THOR. The Land of Thor. 
By J. Ross Browne. Numerous Illustrations, 12mo, 
. Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 


tw Harrer & Broturns will send the above Wo 
by Mail, postage propels, to any part of the U 
States, on receipt of the price. 


Catarrh, Bronchitia, Serofula! Teat for $500. Ww». 
R. Pervon, Flushing, N. Y., challen a competition 
of his Sovereign Remedials from Plants for these dis- 
eases with all eng and will deposit $500 against 
each one on a fairtest. He has also positivé remedies 

y, rheumatism, nerv- 
kidney diseases, and 
others from impurity of thé blood. 
cular, one stamp. Treatise, 20 


xplanatory cir- | 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPAN Y 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving larce 
invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune districts ot China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices : 


OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 BW I. 

MIXED ( n and black), Sc., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST 5vc., 60c., T0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 bb. 
IMPERIAL (green), 50c., 60c., T0c., S0c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 # Ih. 
YOUNG HYSON (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., We., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 Bh. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN %0c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 @ Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound Dy purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we ecll to give entire satisfaction. If they.are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers fn all parts of the United S:ates 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's goods in separate 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution 
—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 
club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the g ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by P poninne money orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if de- 
sired, send the goods by Express to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary package for Clube of less than $30, 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to ** The Great American Téa Company.” 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or tmitations. We have no branches, and do not, im apy case, au- 
thorize the use of our name. 
Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great Amcrican Tea Company. Direct let- 
ters and orders to the | 


~ 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


DOG D AYS HISKERS.—LAMONTE!S CORROLIA will force 


Whiskers on the smoothest face. Price by mail, 
10cents. Address REEVES &WO., 78 Nassau St., N. Y. 

The miasma which generates epidemic fevers is 

now rising in clouds under the blazing beams of the 
dog-day sun. Every living body, as well as refuse 
animal and vegetable matter, emits unwholesome va- 
pors, and in crowded cities and the dense assemblages 
which business and. pleasure call together the ele- 
ments of disease are evolved. The pressure upon ev- 
ery vital organ is never so great as in the second and 
third months of summer, and common-sense teaches 
us that these organs require to be reinforced to 
meet it. 


ANTED, men to manwfacture and seil, for large 

profits, staple articles used in every furbily. Re- 
ceipts and instructions, $1 each. United Patent Re- 
ceipt Co., Lock. Box 141, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


“THE PALL OF FORT SUMTER; 


OR, 
LOVE AND WAR IN’ 1860 AND '61." 

Perhaps it had been better to call this book the 
* Sights in Washington at the Beginning of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Private Secretary to ——-,” etc.; or 
yet more humorously it might have been, “ The Court- 
ship of the old Judge Francis Underhil),” or ** The 
Mistress of London Heights, the Belle of the Capitol, 
and her Desperate Adventures.” Some persons would 
think it still more attractive to have called it “ Pro- 
fessor Jackson and Mrs. Lucy Tolmatha Stimkins, the 
Strong-Minder.” Yet, no matter; it is a bistorical 
novel, humorous beyond all modern invention, a trath- 
fui picture ot the period, an uplifting of the veil where 
sept the embryo of the Great Rebellion. 

It is illustrated, net with startling impossibilities, 
bnt ingenious truths. 

This historical novel is not a tale of a common peo- 
ple in a common village; but it deals with persons 
whose heads were more powerful than were ali the 
warriors and philosophers of the Roman Empire. And 
yet so much laughter does it contain that but to open 
the book the noise begins ; not for folly or plagiarisms, 
but humorous mistakes and love out of all sorte. _ 

For sale by FRED. A. BRADY, No. 22 Ann St., New 
York, and by all Booksellers every-where. 1 vol. Svo. 
Price 75 cents, paper. $1 25, cloth. Mailed free of 
postage on receipt of price. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1867. 


Terms for 1867. 
One Copy for One Year. . . $400 


An Extra Copy gratis for every Club of Five Sussorin- 
ERs, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Harper's Macazrne and Harper's WEEKLY, togeth- 
er, oue year, $5 00, 


Circulation 112,000. 
The Publishers will accept a limited Namber of first- 


class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the follow- 
ing low rates: 


We hold our lives, so to speak, on a repairing lease, 
and this is the season when the process of dilapida- 
tion is most rapid, and repairs are most required. 
Therefore build up, prop up, and sustain the powers of 
nature with that mighty vegetable recuperant, 


HOSTETTER’S BITTERS. 


Hie who takes it may be said to clothe himself in 
sanitary mail, against which epidemic disease will 
hurl its poisonous shafts in vain. This is no gratu- 
itous assertion, but a great medical fact, attested by 
twelve years’ experience in every climate-.of the habit- 
able globe. Extremes of temperature always disturb 
the functions of the stomach, the bowels, the liver, 
and the skin. It is through these that the most dan- 
gerous maladies assail us. Tone them in advance 
with HOSTETTERS BITTERS, and defy heat and 
malaria. 


Superior Imitation Gold Watches. 


Oroide cases, 2 
newly discov- 
ered composi- 
tion, precise- 
Sly like gold 
in appearance 
ond’ beeing 

its color as 
long as worn. The cases are finished equal to the 
best gold ones, the watches are of awperior qualit, ex- 
cellent time-keepers, and are each one warranted, by 
special certificate, to run accurately, Improved Hori- 
zontal Watches, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's sizes, 4-holes, 
jeweled, hunting cases, $10. Patent Levers, full jew- 
eled, hunting cases, gentlemen's sizes, $15. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal 
in appearance, and as good for time, as a gold watch 
costing $150. Also, Oroide Chains, as well as 
those of zold, from $2 to $6, according to weight. Sent 


by express, to be paid for on delivery. . ) 
E. COLLINS & CO., 42 and 44 Nassau St., N.Y. - 
ECIPE to speedily and permanently cure Rheuma- 
R tism in all stages and ages, sent for $2. Address m4 ao for a less space, Average, eight 


Charles F. Lotts, Drawer No. 5841, Chicago, Illinois. 


BLACK SHEEP. 


A NOVEL. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Terms for 1867: 


By EDMUND YATES, 
Author of “ Kissing the Rod,” “ Land at Last,” &c. | One Copy for One Year. . ,. $4 ow 
One Copy for Three-Months . 1 
Svo, Faper,.60 cents, And an Extra Copy will be ullowed for every Club of 
Mr. Yates is to be congratulated alike on the bold- pA ney vo 7 we ne or 6 Copies for $20 00. 


ness and the success with which he has broken new 
ground in his latest novel.....It takes rank as one of 
the very best novels of the season; it more than ful- 
fills the promise of its predecessors ; arid it shows that 
Mr. Yates has only to continue true to his art and him- 
self toe arn a ae place among the novelists 
of England.—London Daily Telegraph. 


Tae Bourn or Harper's Weexty from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 

Cloth Binding. . . . «. $7 00 per Volume.’ 
Half Morocco .... .1050 

Each Volume contains the Numbers for One, Year. 

To Apvertisers.—One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
per line for inside, and Two Delars per ime, for outside 
Advertisements, each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. | 


ny to any part ef the United States on 
of WO cents, 
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